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are alike anxiously inquiring the 
determination as to the intended 
structure in Hyde-park. The 
sad mistake made by the Building Committee 
gave a chance to the latter which they never 
expected, and jeopardised the scheme ; it is to 
be hoped, however, that this may yet be over- 
come, and the exhibition be successfully carried 
out. Error has, unhappily, marked nearly 
every step yet taken in the endeavour to con- 
duct the undertaking. ‘That this has been the 
case, none grieve at more than we do, but 
while we refuse to join in vulgar and indis- 
criminate abuse of men who are, we believe, 
acting quite disinterestedly, we must not, by 
silence where objection is demanded, give 
ground of reproach to some of our correspond- 
ents, who taunt us, undeservedly, with desire 
to shield individuals from merited reprehen- 
sion. It was sufficient for us to expose the in- 
justice of the continental report of the Building 
Committee, without calling bad names; and 
when we pointed out, in a few quiet lines, the 
real size of the abandoned dome—inquired 
which of the Committee, individually, would 
take the responsibility of its stability—and ad- 
vised the abandonment of brick walls —we suffi- 
ciently drew attention to the matter, and marked 
our own opinion of the erroneous design, without 
immediately saying, point blank, tosuch justly 
distinguished men as Messrs. Barry, Brunel, 
Cockerell, W, Cubitt, Donaldson, and Stephen- 
son, you are altogether wrong, and have put 
forward an absurdity which will not be carried 
out. That they were altogether wrong we 
were just as fully satisfied then, as they are 
themselves, we suppose, now. 

The only mode apparent to us of account- 
ing for their mistake, is the belief that they did 
not intend the building to come down again. 
They were scarcely aware of the strong and 
proper feeling which exists against perma- 
nently covering in one foot of the Parks, and 
thought this a quiet way of providing the 
metropolis with a National Gallery of Art. 

The tenders for the building, according to 
the published plan, were received on the 10th 
inst. In one shape or another about nineteen 
were sent in, but there were not more than 
eight for the complete structure, and these, we 
believe, ranged from the sum of 150,000/. 
down to 120,0001. 





Among the parties who tendered, we may | 


name Messrs, Brassey; Hennett; Jay; Fox 
and Henderson; Perks and Mackeen ; Swaine 
and Bovill; and Turner, of Dublin; though 
the tender of the latter, it is said, was not in 


a sufficiently complete form to be taken into | 


consideration. 

The “ specification of contract for the 
works” contained intimation, in three lines 
at the close, that “Tenders for methods of 


construction other than those shown upon the | 
Drawings, and described in the Specifications, 
would be entertained, but on condition only of | 


their being accompanied by working drawings | of 85,500/.,—the materials, if we understand | Industry, and Commerce. 
and specifications, and fully-priced bills of | rightly, remaining their property. 
quantities.’ This mixing together of a com- 





petition for designs and a competition for 
prices seemed to us open to many objections, 
involving injustice to those who had sub- 
mitted designs in the first competition. Ob- 
viously, any person who has seen a heap 
of rejected suggestions for effecting any 
particular object, is in a much better position 
to succeed than one who has not. The inten- 
tion, apparently however, was, not that de- 
signers should again enter the field, but that 
practical men, in making their estimates, should 
have the opportunity of suggesting cheaper or 
better ways of doing the same thing,— 
“methods of construction other than those 
shown upon the drawings.” 

Be this as it may, an entirely fresh design 
by Mr. Paxton, was sent in, accompanied by a 
tender from contractors to execute it for about 
105,000/. This design, with alterations, to 
which we shall allude, will be carried out: it 
appears to have been viewed as a means of 
escape from a difficulty, and was jumped at. 
A view, with description of it as at first 
proposed, has been so widely circulated that 
most of our readers have probably seen it. 
It follows the plan published by the com- 
mittee to the extent of being a long parallelo- 
gram: the frame-work is of iron, the sides, 
ends, and roof are glass. It is in three stories, 
one behind the cther, so that the ends 
show as a pyramid of three} steps: the 
roofs are drawn as if flat, but according to an 
explanatory letter from Mr. Paxton to the 
Times, “ the construction of the roof does not 
even approach to flatness, but is so arranged 
with ridges and valleys as to carry off water 
much quicker than roofs of the ordinary 
kind.” 

In setting forth the advantages of the plan, 
the designer says it gives an opportunity of 
introducing, at a small cost, six galleries, each 
24 feet wide, of the entire length of the build- 
ing, by which the floor-surface will be increased 
above one-third ; that the whole outside surface 
of the roof will be covered with unbleached can- 
vass, which will render breakage from hail im- 
possible; that there will be a very large extent 
of surface fitted with luffer-boards, capable of 
being opened and shut, as occasion may re- 
quire, to ensure & proper supply of pure air, 
the amount of which may be modified by pass- 
ing through canvass, kept wet in very hot 
weather; that by employing iron, wood, and 
glass only in the superstructure, the building 
will, from the moment of its erection, be ready 
for decoration and occupation ; that the weight 
of materials in this structure will not exceed 
one-fourth of those necessary for a brick 
building ; and that “the construction of this 


5? 


building has been so arranged, as to admit of 
| all its parts being prepared and delivered ready 


for fixing in place, and being put together and 
taken down far more easily than an ordinary 
brick building, which will greatly reduce all 
the constructive operations on the ground, 
lessen the number of labourers employed, and 
any amount of possible inconvenience to the 
neighbourhood.” 

The alterations in the design are mainly 
these: a keel-shaped fourth story, and a 


| transept running north and south, so as to 


break up the long line of front, have been 
added. The total height will now be 100 feet, 
sufficient to inclose the highest of the trees on 
the ground, and Messrs. Fox and Henderson 
have taken the contract for its execution, to 
be completed in the present year, for the sum 


As to the general construction, we have no 


means of judging, and we will not now look 
for objections to the design, so far as the 
intention is made known to us. Some, 
however, are tolerably obvious. We ree 
vert to those architects and others who ori- 
ginally sent in designs, simply to say, that 
they are still waiting for the Committee to 
redeem the pledge contained in the rules and 
conditions issued by them, wherein it is stated, 
that “as the credit of any such plan will be 
due solely to the contributors, the Committee 
propose to make a report, in which they will 
acknowledge by name those whose plans had 
been wholly or partially adopted, or who had 
afforded the most useful suggestions ; and the 
Committee hope to be able to offer such other 
honorary distinction to the successful contribu- 
tors as the circumstances may appear to war- 
rant.” 

As to the wide-spreading book of litho- 
graphed plans, sections, and details, published 
by the committee, at the small charge of 5/. 5s., 
this may now be put away amongst the curio- 
sities of architectural experience. We are 
unable, however, even yet to congratulate the 
Committee on having got out of the mess. 

In the recent selection of designs for the 
medals to be struck for the reward of Exhi- 
bitors, the same undue desire to distinguish 
foreign artists that was shown by the Building 
Committee, seems to have been exhibited. 
We are sick, however, of finding fault. 

It has been the fashion to regard this exhibi- 
tion of medalsas an unfavourable response to the 
invitation of the Royal Commission; but we 
cannot think so. The public has been disap- 
pointed by its own unreasonable expectations : 
it vaguely looked for multiplicity and variety, 
where a due consideration would have taught 
it to expect little—to have sought the concrete 
and epigrammatic : the object of the competi- 
tion was necessarily surrounded with limi- 
tations—limited by the laws of medal art— 
limited in size—and limited to a small circle 
of ideas : under these circumstances we can- 
not but think that the call was well responded 
to. The frequent recurrence of one idea must 
strike every observer; but this was to be 
expected. 

Those who put aside the first thought and 
expressed a fresh idea, at all events, deserve 
notice. Such, for example, as No. 50 (the 
Trial of the Lever); No. 113 (Science and 
Handicraft); and No. 75, a clever attempt to 
express the characteristics of Britain in a 
single figure, standing on a rock inscribed 
with Peace, calling the nations of the earth to 
the exhibition of 1851; her garments flutter- 
ing in the gales of her stormy isle,—her beacon 
burning as a guide to nations,—her attributes 
of force, the lion, &c., discarded. 

We will briefly describe what seems to us 
the intention of the six selected designs. 
No. 1, by Mons. Bonnardel, shows Mer- 
eury holding a female figure by the hand (in- 
tended to represent Industry apparently, from 
the anvil, locomotive, &c., near her), in front 
of a thick-set figure of Britannia standing on 
a slightly raised platform, with both hands 
extended holding wreaths: flags of different 
nations make up the back ground. 

In No. 2, by Mr. Leonard Wyon, Britannia 
seated is crowning Industry, a female figure, 
whose dress is powdered with bees: figures of 
the four cuarters of the globe stand behind 
her. No. 3, by Mr. G. G, Adams, is a grace- 
' fully modelled group in low relief of Fame, 
No. 4, by Mr. 
| Hancock (who gained the premium offered 





| last year by the Art-Union of London), con- 
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sists of Britannia, with Wisdom, on one side, 
and Justice on the other, holding a wreath 
towards Painting, Sculpture, and Science. 
by Mons. Wiener, is a crowded 
composition (even in present size), repre- 
senting the various nations of the world 
bringing produce to Britain; and No. 6, by 
Mons. Gayrard, is a clumsy, well-draped single 
figure of Britannia, occupying the whole field 
of the medal, with a shield in one hand and 
wreaths and a palm-branch in the other. 

We would here take the liberty of remark- 
ing, that when gentlemen accept office to exa- 
mine into the merits of works submitted in 
competition, they ought in justice to make a 
point of attending. In the present case, we 
are told, that on the first day appointed for 
the examination, only three of the Committee 
were present, and a well-known wood-carver, 
who happened to put his head into the room, 
was actually invited to assist in the decision. 


N o. 5, 








ARCHITECTS AND BUILDING 
COMMITTEES. 
BRADFORD NEW WORKHOUSE. 

‘Tur Bradford guardians appear to be worry- 
ing the unfortunate “fortunate competitor” inthe 
late competition, towhom the task of erecting the 
new workhouse has been entrusted. A whole 
column of the local paper of last week is occu- 
pied by a discussion as to whether or not the 
guardians should themselves appoint the clerk of 
the works, independently of the architect,—a 
clerk to overlook the architect, in fact, as one of 
the guardians correctly said. This they decided 
in the affirmative, coolly telling the architect, 
in reply to his protest against the course, that 
he might, if he pleased, appoint another clerk 
at his own expense! 

Some of the guardians expressed their 
astonishment that any objection should be 
raised to the course they proposed to take, 
contending that, as they could have no practi- 
cal knowledge of building, they were only 
seeking to appoint a person to superintend the 
works for them! All the architect asked was, 
that the board should recommend a certain 
number, and that he should select the most 
fitting one, and have control over him. But, 
no. ‘These sharp-sighted individuals, having 
a cat to watch the mice, must now get some 
one to watch the cat. The architect asked for 
a week to consider what course he should 
adopt under the circumstances. His right 
course would be to resign the commission if 
the hoard will not give up their improper and 
unwise determination. All architects, how- 
ever, cannot afford to maintain their position ; 
and unfortunately, if the architect in this case 
were to put such an alternative, some archi- 
tect or other would speedily be found mean- 
spirited enough to fill his place. Architects do 
not stand by each other as they should do; 
there is very little esprit de corps amongst them. 
When apparent personal advantage is pitted 
against the welfare of the body, the latter goes 
to the wall. If the motto, instead of being 
**Every man for himself,’ were “ Every man 
for each,” the result would be different. 
‘They now singly beat each other. 

‘lo Boards of Guardians and Building Com- 
mittees, we say with earnestness, satisfy your- 
selves thoroughly as to the ability, discretion, 
and integrity of your architect before you ap- 
point him ; but when you have appointed him, 
put full confidence in him; interfere with the 

works as little as possible ; remember that his 
time and mind are his stock in trade—the 
only things he has to sell, and that unneces- 
sarily occupying one or disturbing the other 
is injurious not merely to himself but to your 
own interests. 





Tue AmsterpaAmM WaTER-supPLy.—The 
new company for the supply of soft spring- 
water to the City of Amsterdam is now in 
active course of formation. At present, the 
whole city is supplied by a boat water-com- 
pany from stagnant tanks, at rates ranging 
from somewhat less than a farthing, to some- 
times as much as a penny for every gallon. 
rhe new company intend to supply their more 


wholesome article at a mere trifle in comparison 


ON LINEAL EXPRESSION AND ARCHI- 
TECTURAL DESIGN. 

THERE are many men of various disposi- 
tions, but more especially of that turn called 
practical, who hold all such inquiries as the 
following to be vain speculations, and the 
accurate definition of words as mere philoso- 
phical play and absurd. What they do, they 
do; and that satisfies them. I would remind 
such of the words of Locke :—* ‘Those who 
have particular callings ought to understand 
them, and it is no unreasonable proposal, nor 
impossible to be compassed, that they should 
think and reason rightly about their daily em- 
ployment.” Surely it is a natural and laudable 
desire in all men to know when they do this 
or that, why they do it, and, if they cannot, 
to know the reason of their inability. I would 
ask those who object to the nice distinction of 
words as frivolous and useless, whether words 
do not represent ideas, and whether ideas are 
not the source of knowledge? Consequently, 
if our words are confused, our ideas are con- 
fused, and our knowledge; and in the same 
way, if our words are distinct, our ideas are 
distinct,—our knowledge distinct ; and before 
we investigate any subject, it is absolutely 
necessary to get and fix in our minds clear and 
complete ideas, and give them proper and con- 
stant names,—in fact, to know what we are 
talking about. 

And most extraordinary is it to find the 
investigations on art, of the present, as of the 
past, full of this confusion of ideas ; and little 
extraordinary is it, that unless the student 
take their dicta as unquestionable truth, he 
should rise from their perusal more perplexed 
and dissatisfied than before. 

The science of all art, but most especially 
of architecture, is, I believe, very incomplete ; 
and to arrive at its principles, we must begin 
afresh, putting aside the complex and abstruse 
speculations of the mere philosopher; the 
illogical method of attempting to explain its 
principles on those of another science, be it 
music, geometry, or arithmetic; and the gene- 
ralising obscurity of ordinary conversation. 
In order to arrive at the truth, we must seek 
it for truth’s sake, and not to confirm every 
idle fancy of our own, All that is required for 
this purpose is observation, method, and re- 
flection : with these only can we expect to 
obtain our object — an object the more im- 
portant as art becomes more generally prac- 
tised, and is no longer confined to the care of 
true genius alone. 

Our language supplies us with three words, 
which to every man of ordinary perception 
convey three distinct impressions,—grandeur, 
beauty, picturesqueness. If you call up visible 
objects to portray these words, or the ideas 
they convey to you, those objects will assu- 
redly differ ; and though, in the usual thought- 
less manner of expressing ourselves, we might 
call them all beautiful, yet the definition, on 
consideration, would appear evidently inappli- 
cable. An Alpine mountain, the Apollo Bel- 
videre, and an old country church, can never 
come under one distinctive appellation, but 
are three separate qualities, requiring three 
separate words to explain them. It is true 
that they exist, in some degree, united in cer- 
tain objects, but this is quite another subject 
for inquiry. Our advantage lies in simplifying, 
not in confusing our ideas ; and if we can but 
conceive these three qualities as separate and 
distinct, which surely we can, one essential 
point in our favour is gained, and we can 
inquire into the nature of each separately, and 
discover the links by which they join one into 
the other. 


distinct varieties of form, for it must be re- 
membered that of form alone I speak, and the 
reader must consider that it is outline alone, 
as of plane geometry, which engages his at- 
tention, without colour, facial expression, or 
texture. 

Having, then, made some reflections on this 
principle, which may be called abstract, as to 
the effect of certain lines, I will, without assert- 
ing my belief in their correctness, enumerate 
them. The circle is generally considered the 
most perfect of all forms — self-containing, 
without beginning or end—the emblem of the 
Deity. When divided into a semi-circle, it is 
still calm, continuous, self-relying, and truly 
grand. It is the form of the rainbow, which, 





with these heavy charges, 


as far as it goes, is a perfect form. I do not 














think it is a prejudice which induces me to 
think that a pointed rainbow would not be 
equally grand or beautiful, for the pointed 
outline is an imperfect or compound form ; jt 
possesses the angular character of the pie. 
turesque. When I ask myself what is the 
cause of grandeur or strength (an indispen- 
sable attribute of grandeur), connected with 
beauty, being impressed on my mind by the 
rainbow, the semi-circular arch, the full moon, 
and the biceps when compressed to strike, | 
cannot but perceive that the primary cause, as 
far as outline is concerned, is the circular form, 

In the beam of a ship, in an egg, in all the 
outlines of graceful humanity, in the bellying 
of a sail, in the forms of Grecian art, in the 
gentle swell of a hill, in the movements of the 
snake, the leaf of the water-lily, the rolling 
wave,—it is beauty which is impressed on my 
mind, in a greater or less degree, according to 
the nature of the outline, and in all does the 
ovoid principle enter. Each of these forms in 
a compound state, if continuously joined, pro- 
duces also more of beauty connected with 
strength in the circle, as seen in a moulding, 
and of beauty connected with grace as seen in 
the same moulding formed from ovoids. 

This grace turns to weak delicacy in the 
cinque-cento moulding of Italy. This difference 
of character, arising from a greater or less 
degree of swelling in the curve, is more clearly 
seen in the muscles of the male and female. 

The curves of either of these forms, com- 
pound, but incontinuously so, present to me 
the quality of picturesqueness, as in the holly 
leaf, the thistle, shells of these forms, the out- 
line of a sail full of wind, the wing of the 
swallow-tail butterfly, a bird’s bill, the folia- 
tions of Gothic ornament, the forms of its 
heraldic shields, and of its mouldings, in the 
Pointed arch itself, and in many of the single 
leaves of Moorish ornament. 

As regards curves, then, we must come to 
the conclusion, I think, that a medium curva- 
ture expresses beauty as a centre; that as this 
tends to circularity, it expresses beautiful 
strength ; and as it tends to a lesser curvature 
it expresses grace (the Apollo, the Hercules, 
and the Venus are examples of this, in a com- 
pound form, continuously varied) ; and that 
any compound series of curves, incontinuous 
and irregular, produce picturesqueness. 

A straight line in itself expresses to me only 
straightness ; but in its most simple compound 
and regular state, the right angle, it does 
allowedly represent strength ; and formed into 
a square, still strength. ‘To my mind it pre- 
sents no other quality or character per se. 

It seems almost unnecessary to prove by 
examples how it represents strength: we see 
it in all buildings, and the eye alone informs 
us that the slightest deviation from it tends to 
weakness. Strength, as before said, is undi- 
vidable from grandeur. Size and strength will, 
in a measure, produce this character by them- 
selves, as seen in the Cyclopean walls of anti- 
quity. ‘The square and the circle have, then, 
at least one distinct harmonising quality. 


All angles less than the right angle impress 
the idea of sharpness; the more acute the 
angle the more sharp does it become. Now, 
the objects in which we find this form are all 
more or less picturesque, and the more com- 
pound and disjointed, the more picturesque. 
We see this in crystalline formations, such as 
basalt and spar, &c., the serrated ridges of 
rocks, icebergs, many trees and leaves (the ivy 
being one), old houses, and particularly in 
Gothic architecture and ornament, The mix- 
ture of both angles and curves, however, !8 


: /most usual, and is found throughout pic- 
To my mind, then, these are three strikingly | . 


turesque nature and art. 

Those objects, however, in which the angles 
predominate, such as ruins, trees, and rocks, 
are merely purely picturesque, whilst those 1” 
which continuous curves predominate are more 
confirmedly beautiful, as in birds, fish, many 
leaves, flowers, the hulls of well-built vessels, 
and their inflated sails. When, for instance, 
either of the last become broken, they become 
more picturesque; and may we not, putting 
all mental associations on one side, ascribe this 
to the altered and more jagged outline they have 
gained. ‘ 

As regards the power of straight lines 1" 
producing beauty, where can we find an exam- 
ple? It would seem that what most answers 
to beauty arises in any combination of straight 
lines, from their relative proportion and sy™- 
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metrical harmony. For I can recollect no 
single form of lines, any triangle or polygon, 
which by itself gives one the idea of beauty, 
which is inseparably with harmoniously joined 
curves. 

Although the obtuse angle in itself appears 
weak and ugly, yet when it is formed into an 
obtuse-angled triangle, as in a pediment, this 
disappears ; and the more obtuse, according 
to the Greek practice, consistently with the 
whole mass, the more did it fall in with the 
prevailing character of their intention — the 
beautiful; and the more obtuse these angles 
become, the more do they assimilate to the 
form of the circle, as seen in the octagon, for 
instance; and certainly we should admire that 
outline as a pier ornament more than we should 
a tetragon. 

Straight lines, without the aid of curves, are 
incapable, it would seem, of producing actual 
beauty; but they are capable of producing 
actual picturesqueness, as before mentioned, 
and become fanciful and charming in the 
mosaic work of the Moors and ancient Chris- 
tians. Straight lines, then, are aids for cer- 
tain developments of the beautiful, seen espe- 
cially in architecture, and curves are aids to 
the picturesque. 

Straight lines are not indispensable to beauty, 
and cannot produce it, but they produce pic- 
turesqueness, whose characteristic is irregula- 
rity: this is certainly true, but they produce 
also regularity, which constitutes one of the 
architect’s principal means of pleasing the eye. 
The square is the only regular and perfect 
form bounded by right lines, and from this 
does the architect work out proportion. Now, 
the proportion made by right lines alone, as of 
columns, in the elementary works on architec- 
ture, can be nothing more than good, excellent, 
well-proportioned, whatever expression of that 
nature you like,—never beautiful. For excel- 
lence Of proportion is not beauty, though one 
of its attributes in certain cases. A double 
square may be more pleasing than a single one, 
as an aperture, but to call it beautiful would 
be to call it what it is not. The proportions 
of a room are never beautiful, but excellent. 
Nor can right lines, or straight lines, in them- 
selves, or in forming squares, or in any combi- 
nation whatever with themselves, produce 
beauty. The chief power of straight lines 
consists in their irregularity; and then, in 
irregularity, unproductive of beauty, which 
must have at least a predominance of curved 
outlines. That which is not beautiful in itself 
cannot produce beauty by any combination 
with itself, but it may and does, in this case, 
assimilate to beauty. All we can say of such 
forms is, that they are well adapted to their 
particular purposes. Proportion certainly 
bears an analogous character to beauty and 
grace, but, in itself, this analogous character 
or quality is not strongly marked. 

The adjustment of lines, then, in any com- 
binations with themselves alone, does not pro- 
duce beauty, and should be carefully separated, 
therefore, from the idea of beauty. But the 
assimilating power contained in the simplest 
combination and division of right lines, as 
shown in the square, may be exemplified by 
this,—that the square itself is simply strong. 
The double square assimilates well with beauty, 
more than the double square with grace, and 
less than the true square with clumsiness. 
Inasmuch, then, as there is an analogy of pro- 
portion, we may not unjustly say, beautifully or 
gracefully proportioned. 

‘The nearest approach to what one might term 
beauty as formed by straight lines, is to be 
found in some of the Moorish and Byzantine 
geometrical mosaics. This is, however, the 
glory of actual regularity in apparent irregula- 
rity, and the mind is delighted by weaving out 
an ingenious system of order from apparent 
confusion; 

_ Variety and irregularity—words which have 
just frequently occurred, though constantly 
confounded by writers—are two different 
things. We should, I think, call the outline 
of the human body the most varied, whilst we 
should call the outline of an oak one of the 
most irregular, The curve can produce both 
variety and irregularity,—the straight line only 
one, irregularity. The continuous variety of 
the curve produces beauty. Its incontinuous, 
variety, which is truly irregularity, and the 
irregularity of straight lines, picturesqueness. 

€n one lays it down that irregularity is 


beauty, it is little less than saying, that straight 
lines are curves. 

The outline of the earth is picturesque in 
proportion to its irregularity. ‘The outline of 
animated nature is beautiful in proportion as 
it is varied. Man, being the most varied, is 
also the most beautiful. Rocks and trees, 
being the most irregular, are also the most 
picturesque. 

We cannot be too particular in clearly de- 
fining what our words mean; without it we 
address each other in vain, and this laxness of 
expression, which confounds beauty with pic- 
turesqueness, and variety with irregularity, is 
destructive of all chance of arriving at truths, 
wanted in no art or science more than in archi- 
tecture. 

From what has been said, we arrive at the 
following conclusions:—That there are two 
fundamental and different means of producing 
form, viz., curved lines and straight lines. 
Beauty is that character of form which is pro- 
duced by varied and continuous curves, and 
consequently exists in any single curve and is 
cognate with it. Though straight lines be in- 
troduced in combination with them, still beau- 
tiful may be predicated of any form in which 
the continuous curves predominate. It is evi- 
dent that if curved lines are indispensable to 
this character, and produce it without other 
aid, straight lines are not indispensable, and 
do not produce it without other aid. But 
straight lines do produce a character which we 
may define as picturesque. Irregularity has 
been shown to be its primary feature, there- 
fore, whatever adds to its irregularity adds to 
its picturesqueness. Now, broken curves are 
irregular, and perfect picturesqueness is formed 
of these in conjunction with broken straight 
lines. And though continuous curves even be 
combined with them, yet wherever the two 
former predominate, the picturesque may be 
predicated. Further, straight lines rectili- 
neally adjusted produce regularity and pro- 
portion, inte which bases, the most complicate 
arrangements of them can be reduced. 

There is one character, that of grandeur, 
which requires our attention. It is independent 
of curves or angles to any complicated extent, 
may be formed of either, and being equally 
producible by right lines, deserves, especially 
for architects, a place per se. Magnitude and 
strength, though bounded by the outline of 
the pyramids or the rainbow alone (a simple 
semi-circle and triangle) will produce it, andin 
these cases it requires a very nice perception to 
see that one is beautifully, the other pictur- 
esquely, grand. An immense wall formed at 
right lines is merely grand. Magnitude and 
strength are indispensable to its production, 
and will, by themselves, then, in the simplest 
possible form—that last mentioned—produce it. 
In whatever grandeur exists, if the continuous 
curves predominate, we get the beautifully 
grand, seen to perfection in colossal statues, 
less perfectly in some of the English moun- 
tains: Helvellyn, for instance, in the rolling 
waves of the Atlantic, and domes. If the 
angles predominate, we get the picturesquely 
grand, as in the outlines of the Alps; Capmi, 
near Naples; a pine forest; the spires and 
towers of Gothic architecture. We find that 
in all these last cases, we must use a compound 
expression clearly to define their character ; 
whereas, in the rainbow and pyramids, inde- 
pendent of colour, we should at once define 
them as grand. Although, as before observed, 
they are not solely so in reality, yet the forms 
are so simple that we can wave the adverb. This 
being the case, it is evident that a certain de- 
gree of monotony is inseparable from the 
simply grand; and as we have set forth variety 
as the primary feature of perfect beauty, and 
irregularity of the perfectly picturesque, so we 
may consider simplicity a primary feature of 
the perfectly grand. 

To have a definite notion of the difference 
of each of these qualities is what I have in 
view, and when once they stand out clearly 
from each other in the imagination and in fact, 
it is then time to inquire how they act in con- 
junction and opposition, and what is the effect 
so produced. 

From what we can imagine of excellence 
in these qualities, from the examples given 
us for study, it would seem, on first reflection, 
that to join the strongly marked features of 
each quality in one subject, would be funda- 





in architecture this is constantly done; and 
some, in their dreams of a novel styl-, have 
said, that the time may come when some great 
genius, joining the peculiar excellences of 
various styles, shall form an original and new 
system of design. The fact and the hypothesis 
may, I think, be demonstrated as equally 
wrong. J.B. WARING, 





ORNAMENTAL ART. 
PALLADIO ; LOUIS QUATORZE: 


OF BAVARIA, 


Tue lecture of Mr. Ralph Wornum, at the 
Government School of Design, on Friday 
evening in last week, related to the varieties or 
styles of decorative art which appeared in, or 
rather after, the Renaissance, of which a 
former lecture treated. 

The more modern styles, said the lecturer, 
start from the Cinquecento. That classical 
revival led to a sort of pedantic cultivation of 
the antique by the leading men of the period. 
The great apostles of this classical pedantry 
were Serlio, Vignola, Palladio, und Scamozzi; 
and the great type of their style was the Co- 
losseum. 

Palladio, the greatest of these masters, 
built his taste on measurements of ancient 
buildings, and on the writings of Vitruvius, 
and Alberti—a principal master of the Renais- 
sance. Palladio may be said to be the founder 
of the modern club-house style, of Italian 
architecture,—the Italian palace in its most 
finished character. The little town of Vicenza, 
between Venice and Milan, contains, in pro- 
portion to its size, many times more beautiful 
buildings than any other town in the world, 
and these it owes entirely to Palladio,—either 
actually designed and built by him, or at least 
by his followers or imitators. 

In this country, at the same period, the 
great style was the Elizabethan, or “ King 
James’s Gothic,’ which, however, seems to 
have declined in the reign of the first James, 
and to have gradually given way to the Palla- 
dian or Seicento. Some of Palladio’s imita- 
tors, indeed, surpassed him in individual ex- 
amples, in this country especially,—as, for 
instance, did Inigo Jones, Sir Christopher 
Wren, and Sir John Vanbrugh, who, in 
Whitehall, St. Paul’s Cathedral, and Blen- 
heim, all far surpassed their Italian model. 
Inigo Jones, after his second visit to Italy 
(1613-14), designed in no other style than Pal- 
ladio’s, though previously he had worked 
chiefly in the Elizabethan. The style of Pal- 
ladio has been the prevailing taste in Europe 
for at least 200 years. From Inigo Jones to 
Sir John Soane, there was nothing else done 
in this country. Even Gothic repairs were 
carried on in this style, as in the west front of 
old St. Paul’s by Jones, and in the towers of 
Westminster Abbey, and St. Mary’s, War- 
wick, by Sir C. Wren. The pilaster-niche-and- 
urn-style was the most characteristic desig- 
nation the lecturer could give it. It was 
impossible for him, however, to go into ge- 
neral details of the numerous works of this 
long period. 

Of Sir C. Wren’s works, he continued, I 
need say nothing, but simply refer to St. 
Paul’s, perhaps the finest example of its style 
in the world. Wren never visited Italy, 
but he studied Palladio, and was doubtless 
greatly influenced by the works of Inigo 
Jones. The same may be said of Sir John 
Vanbrugh, the architect of Blenheim and of 
Castle Howard, and the third of the great art- 
triumvirs of this country in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. Of the three, Sir 
John Vanbrugh was perhaps the most pic- 
turesque or ornamental designer. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds says of him, that he composed like a 
painter,—that he perfectly understood, in his 
art, what is the most difficult in painting, the 
conduct of the back-ground, the secondary 
features, or accessories. 

Of the more exclusive ornamentists, the 
most celebrated of all this period was Grinling 
Gibbons, by birth and descent (like Sir John 
Vanbrugh) a Dutchman, but naturalised in 
this country, the chief arena of his labours. 
He arrived here in the year after the Great Fire, 
at the age of nineteen only, and he appears to 
have been much employed by Wren in the 
execution of ornamental details. In carved 
decorations in wood, Grinling Gibbons is 
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So far we have nothing peculiar in the orna- 
ment of this period, the whole being of a 
classical character; but in the middle of the 
seventeenth century a peculiar modification of 
the style arose, and became so general and 
popular by the close of the reign of Louis XIV. 
that it is now known almost exclusively by his 
name. This style, like almost every other, 
arose in Italy, and we may perhaps look upon 
the Chiesa del Gesu, or Jesus Church, at 
Rome, as its type or model. It evidently 
belongs, however, to no individual in par- 
ticular, but was a gradual development from 
the ordinary style of the Renaissance. If we 
must father it, Pietro da Cortona has probably 
the best claim. It bears the same relation 
to the Renaissance that the Elizabethan does. 

In the time of Louis XIV. gilt stucco work 
altogether superseded decorative painting, and 
the absence of colour in the principal decora- 
tions of this period seems to have led to the 
development of their most peculiar character- 
istic, an infinite play of light and shade. This 
is the great feature of the Louis Quatorze and 
all its modifications. Exact symmetry, regu- 
larity, and uniformity were no longer the great 
essentials of a design, and we accordingly find, 
in the Louis Quatorze, symmetry for the first 
time occasionally systematically avoided. This, 
however, was only a gradual discovery; for 
there is very little of this bizarre style in the 
earlier works of Versailles, the great repertory 
of the ornamental art of this period: it 
chiefly characterises the Louis XV. or Rococo,* 
though that and the preceding are generally 
spoken of as one style. 

The palace of Versailles was itself built in 
a few years; but the interior decorations were 
in progress for a long series of years. The 
bed alone of Louis XIV. occupied Simon 
Delobel twelve years, and the whole arrange- 
ments were not completed in a fit state for the 
king to take up his residence at Versailles 
until (1681) nearly twenty years after the com- 
mencement of the building. The works are 
still going on, and the present Versailles is tho 
accumulate ‘abour of two centuries. 

Into the de ‘Is on which the lecturer then 

enlarged, exempiifying them occasionally by 
decorative illustrations, we cannot here enter. 
_ We must pass over a century, he continued, 
in proceeding to the third subject of this 
lecture ; for during that century nothing new 
arose in Ornamental Art. 

If Europe can, at the present moment, very 
generally congratulate itself on the substantial 
revival of the Arts, this is certainly very 
greatly owing to the example of a single in- 
dividual,—Ludwig the First, of Bavaria, who 
has done more for the permanent benefit of 
taste during the last quarter of a century, in 
the small city of Munich alone, than was ever 
before accomplished, by whole generations of 
kings, either in ancient or modern times. All 
the mnnificence of Pericles and of Lorenzo 
the Magnificent combined, would not reach 
one tithe of the patronage of Ludwig the First, 
of Bavaria. His works in every department 
of art are truly surprising, and all accomplished 
in half the time spent by Louis XIV. over the 
gorgeous accumulations of his one palace at 
Versailles. During the quarter of a century 
that he was active, the king of Bavaria raised 
on an average at least one great public monu- 
ment every year, and occupied constantly about 
200 artists in their decoration,—in sculpture, 
stucco, scagliola, mosaic, marquetry, fresco, 
and encaustic. Half these artists have earned 
an independent European reputation, and some 
a lasting one, as the architects Gaertner, 
Klenze, Ziebland, and Ohlmiiller,—the sculp- 
tors Schwanthaler and Stiglmayer,—and the 
painters Cornelius, Schnorr, Hess, and Kaul- 
bach,—and many others are little less dis- 
tinguished. 

_ To enumerate the principal buildings : there 
is the Au Church (Gothic) by Ohlmiiller, with 
its magnificent stained-glass windows; the 
Industrial Exhibition Building (Greek) by Zie- 
bland, and, by the same architect, the Byzan- 
tine Basilica of St. Boniface, with its vast 
series of frescoes by Hess, Kock, and Schran- 
dolph ; the Library,the University, the Ludwig’s 
Church, and several other buildings, by Gaert- 
ner, all in the Byzantine style, and decorated 
with unparalleled taste and simplicity ; and, 


* The lectarer afterwards remarked that we may perhaps 


define Rococo as bad Louis Quinze, 





lastly, the numerous buildings of Klenze,— 
the All Saints’ Chapel (Byzantine), covered in 
the interior with frescoes by Hess, on a gold 
ground; the Glyptothek, or sculpture gallery, 
(Greek); the Pinacothek, or picture gallery, 
(Italian), both buildings richly decorated with 
frescoes by Cornelius, Zimmermann, and 
others ; the Konigsbau and the Saalbau, or the 
king’s-building and the state-building, two new 
immense wings to the palace, both Italian. 

“T once stood alone,” said the lecturer, “ in 
the magnificent throne-room of the state- 
buildings, and could not help exclaiming to 
myself, ‘ Do I see one only of a hundred mag- 
nificent saloons, in one only of the palaces, of 
the king of less than five millions of subjects !’ 
I then thought of Buckingham-house, and 
that lumbering piece of Gothic in St. James’s : 
but we are improving; still there is something 
humiliating in such comparisons, when we re- 
flect that it is not money, but taste, which 
effects these master-achievements of art.” 

But, to continue Klenze’s buildings—then 
we have the Post; the Ministerial Buildings of 
the Ludwig’s-street ; the Odeon, or concert- 
room; the Ruhmeshalle, or temple of fame ; 
and the marvellous Walhalla, on the Danube, 
a modern Parthenon, an Elysium devoted to 
the marble images of the great men of the 
German race. 

To describe all these great works would 
require a volume, and those mentioned are 
only a portion, as said, of the surprising 
achievements of Ludwig I. of Bavaria, im- 
measurably the greatest patron of art known 
in the world’s history. What particularly con- 
cerns us in these works is the ornamental de- 
coration, but we must specially note one other 
monument —the colossal bronze statue of 
Bavaria, by Schwanthalar. This is the largest 
bronze statue ever cast: it is nearly 60 feet 
high without its pedestal,—about 20 feet more, 
or 80 feet in all: it was destined to be placed 
before the Ruhmeshalle this year, but the 
King’s abdication will probably delay the 
event. 

As to the decorations, Klenze has a decided 
bias for Greek ornament ; Gaertner for Byzan- 
tine,—with more variety and beauty, therefore. 
The lecturer then proceeded to exhibit to the 
students a series of examples of the Munich 
decorations. 

Such, he concluded, is a slight notice of the 
wonders of Munich, all accomplished by one 
man in a quarter of a century ; and besides 
these, all material interests have found equal 
care,—especially roads and canals,—the first 
German railway was opened in this kingdom, 
—and the same king originated the German 
Zolverein, or Customs Union. If ever a man 
merited the title of great it is Ludwig I. of 
Bavaria. 

It has been said by some that this vast 
outlay in art was, in fact, unbounded extrava- 
gance; but the King of Bavaria could see 
much farther than such people. Twenty years 
ago a stranger was a rarity in Munich: few 
people had ever heard its name: even in 1834 
there was very little, and bad, hotel accommo- 
dation there, because there was little demand 
for it. Now it swarms with strangers, pour- 
ing their hundreds of pounds daily into the 
coffers of the Munich tradesmen, who are 
already reaping the golden harvest which 
their late enlightened king has sown for them; 
and Munich now rivals Paris or Rome. 





ST. BARTHOLOMEW OF THE EXCHANGE, 
LONDON. 

Tue Western Gallery of the new Church of 
St. Bartholomew of the Exchange, re-erected 
under the direction of Professor Cockerell, in 
Moor-lane, Fore-street, presents a new and 
agreeable architectural feature, and obviates a 
perspective defect, evident in most of the City 
churches in this style, on entering the church 
from the western door. 

The front pew in the centre is omitted; the 
second and third pew, raised upon an arch, 
are thrown into one, forming a choir gallery in 
front of the organ ; the sacrifice of actual space 
is therefore small, but the scenic advantage is 
considerable, for, on entering the western door 
of the church, the whole interior to the east 
end is discovered through this triumphal arch, 
forming in itself a frame to the pictare, and 
thus obviating that perspective error which 





commonly obstructs this view, and mars the 





architectural effect, by the continuation of the 
beam of the western gallery. 

From the church itself this arch, surmounted 
by the organ and the choir gallery, forms 
highly architectural feature: underneath the 
soffit of the arch the font is placed, appropri. 
ately, as respects its canonical position. The 
old fittings, organ, font, &c. of the original 
church have been re-employed to the best ad. 
vantage; but in a new structure we foresee q 
variety of applications of this hint, which our 
readers will not fail to appreciate. 

The funds for the rebuilding of this church, 
on its removal from Bartholomew-lane, were, 
it appears, very limited, and were quite in. 
adequate to its rebuilding with appropriate 
magnificence; the restoration, therefore, of the 
original design of this ancient civic monument, 
in all its details, as nearly as might be, was de- 
termined on. 

The Tuscan, in all its severity, has been 
happily applied to the structure, relieved, how- 
ever, in the fittings, by a richly carved oaken 
altar-piece, pulpit, &c. ‘The Communion end 
is lighted by a Catherine-wheel window, con- 
sisting of a triune, surrounded by rays of 
painted glass (the gift of the architect), the 
purpose of which appears to have been rather 
to communicate a warm glow to the surround- 
ing architecture, than as offering any preten- 
sions as a painted window. 





DEGRADED STATE OF ARCHITECTURE 
IN IRELAND. 

WiTd reference to an article in your publi- 
cation, entitled, “ Degraded State of Architec- 
ture in Ireland,” although I am quite willing 
to acknowledge the justice, and admire the 
candour, of some of the “ Celt’s ” observations, 
yet I confess that I differ widely with him in 
other points. He eriticizes with no small share 
of unkindness, the “Institute of Irish Archi- 
tects,’ but, at the same time, he skilfully takes 
care not to expatiate upon the difficulties under 
which they are labouring. He does not con- 
sider the inability of this body to effect any- 
thing which can be of very material benefit to 
the profession ; and, although he describes in 
a graphic manner the impoverished state of the 
country, yet he does not allow that the conse- 
quences produced by it are sufficient to excul- 
pate the Institute from the stigma of tepidity. 
What means are there for working a reforma- 
tion, when both power and finances are defi- 
cient? I contend that, struggling with difh- 
culties, the Institute has performed its duty to 
the profession as creditably as any in exist- 
ence. We have, besides, in Dublin, the Royal 
Irish Academy, the Royal Dublin Society, the 
Royal Hibernian Academy, &c., the two former 
of which have contributed as much to the ad- 
vancement and cultivation of the arts and 
sciences as any public body in the United 
Kingdom, while the latter has introduced into 
the world many a youthful artist, and still con- 
tinues to lend its aid to the student, notwith- 
standing the crippled state of its finances. 

Although I cannot but agree with the “ Celt” 
to the extent, that the system of monopolizing 
public business by a limited number of (too 
often) tasteless individuals, is extensively carried 
out, yet I cannot entirely coincide with him, 
that our national architecture is in so degraded 
a position as he asserts. In the principal cities 
through Ireland are to be found some build- 
ings which may be considered “gems” i” 
architecture; and if we take, for example, 
Dublin, I am confident that I am right when! 
say, that for its size and extent it is unsur- 
passed in point of architectural beauty by any 
in Europe. And it is with considerable grati- 
fication that I witness (notwithstanding the 
depressed state of the times) that there are 
many fine artistic specimens rising around me, 
which betoken well the growing appreciation 
of our noble art. It is a strange fact, that 


within the last two years there has been a great 


impetus given to the building trade in Ireland, 
for many extensive public buildings have bee, 
and are being at present, erected through the 
country, namely, colleges, chapels, }unatic 
asylums, prisons, poor-houses, railway stations: 
&e.; and although, owing to the misfortune of 
absenteeism, the private business has bee? 
considerably injured, yet, taking everything 
into consideration, I contend that architecture 
has not received such a shock as asserted. 

is also strange that, notwithstanding the bank- 
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ruptcy of the traders and shopkeepers, we see 
every day large establishments springing into 
existence, some of which bid fairly to rival (if 
not to surpass) fiatiy in the three kingdoms; 
and into whatever street of business we turn, 
we hear the d of the hammer and the 
trowel, eng in the erection of some new 
house of business, oF in the decoration of some 
fancy shop front. 

The thorns iti the path of the junior mem- 
bers of the profession are many, and the ad- 
vantages equally few; but still I think that 
where thé youthful student embraces his pro- 
fession with éhthusiasm, he may, in a great 
measure, étnooth the way by his own exertions. 

I cannot here refrain from dwelling upon 
the apathy which is manifest in the paucity of 
the corttibutors to our fine-art exhibitions, 
and, thotigh favourable opportunities are 
afforded by them for the advancement of talent, 
yet few aré found to take advantage of 
them: while we are wanting in a desire to for- 
ward oufselves, we cannot reasonably expect 
foreign assistance. ee 





NEW CHURCH, GREAT EALING, 
MIDDLESEX. 

Tue foundation-stone of a new church, 
about to be erected in this parish, was laid on 
Thursday, the 11th inst. Much interest was 
created of this occasion from the circum- 
stances of Christian liberality under which the 
good work has been commenced. The neces- 
sity for additional church accommodation had 
long been inconveniently felt, especially by 
the poor, aid some months since a subscrip- 
tion was commenced for building a hew 
church. The appeal was liberally responded 
to by the proprietors and inhabitants, and 
about 1,600/. had been raised, when a lady, 
endued With pious zeal, came forward and 
munificetitly undertook to erect the church at 
her own Sole expense. 

Miss Lewis, the foundress, laid the first 
stone in the presence of the Vicar of Ealing, 
some of the neighbouring clergy, and a large 
number of the inhabitants, as well as of her 
personal friends. The vicar, the Rev. Mr. 
Smith, performéd the usual service, and at the 
conclusion Of it presented Miss Lewis with a 
silver trowél, aeecompanying the presentation 
by an appropriate address, which coneluded 
with a fesoldtion passed tnahimously at a 
meeting Of thé subscribers to the fund above- 
mentioned, etpressing their grateful setise of 
the piety atid liberality Which had suggested 
the noble tindertaking, 

The ehtiteh is proposed to be a handsome 
building in the Decorated style worthy the 
present agé@ of revived ecclesiastical architec- 
ture. The designs have heen prepared by Mf. 
G. G. Seott. The church is to accommodate 
800 perséns, and will cost in the whole about 
7,0001. We understand that Miss Lewis is 
the only sister of the gentleman who died last 
autumn, and by his will bequeathed a portrait 
and a reversionary legacy of 10,0001, to the 
National Gallery, 








MONUMENTS TO SIR ROBERT PEEL. 


Tue Commions have voted an address to her 
Majesty prayitig her to direct that a monument 
be erected to Sir Robert Peel in Westminster 
Abbey, at theif expetise——A fitimerous and 
influential meeting of merchants, bankers, 
traders, and other inhabitants of London was 
held in the Egyptian-hall, Mansiof-house, on 
Monday last, when it was resolved to promote 
a subscription to faise a national testimonial 
as a tribute of respect to the memory of Sir 
Robert. The Lord Mayor was in the chair. 
A committees was appointed, but without any 
restriction ift the fieantitie a¢ to the nature of 
the proposed tribute, A statue in Guildhall, 
however, a “Peels wing” to the London 
Hospital, &e,, weré suggested. A subscription 
was forth , with sums ranging from 
“a poor man’s 5s.” to the Merchant Tailors’ 
Company’s two hundred guineas,—“ one day’s 
pay” from the City “ Peelers ”’—the police— 
500 to 600 in number, inclusive. ‘The general 
metropolitan police and those of the country 
districts were to follow the example. The 
subscription for the working man’s monu- 
ment also progresses. A meeting was held 








last week at Pentonville in support of it, when 
it was resolved that the subscription list be 





open till 1st January, 1851, and that all sums 


be received, from 1d. upwards. Lord John 
Russell and other influential members of Par- 
liament have given their countenance to this 
project, and offered their assistance and co- 
operation.———At Bury, the birth-place of the 
lamented statesman, 700 guineas were sub- 
dcribed in ten minutes for a local monument 
—the amount subsequently running up to 
2,0001., including 2007. from the working 
classes,— with fifty 3d. bits from one work- 
ing man.——The subscription for the Man- 
chester monument had risen to 3,000/. and up- 
wards on Friday in last week.—— At Salford it 
is proposed to erect ati obelisk in Peel’s Park, 
opposite the late Sir Robert’s Salford resi- 
dence. Nearly 3001. were forthwith sub- 
scribed.——A_ memorial is to be erected at 
Ashton-under-Lyne, and there and in other 
manufacturing centres large amounts have 
been promptly subscribed-——At Birming- 
ham a public meeting was to be held on Tues- 
day last to consider the propriety of erecting a 
monument there. The like movement is 
taking place at Leeds.——A statue on the 
esplanade at Portsmouth is spoken of.—— 
In short, architectural designers, sculptors, 
and other professional men had better be 
sharpening their tools to begin, for if even two- 
thirds of the projects already started come to 
—w there will be work to do for nota 
ew. 








NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 

A REVOLVING bridge is in course of con- 
struction across the river at Suttonbridge, 
Wisbech.——Mr. C. T. Brown, of Southamp- 
ton, architect, according to the Hampshire 
Independent, has prepared a design for a public 
fountain at Winchester, to be placed in the 
open space opposite St. John’s Hospital. 
A Martello Tower is about to be built by the 
Ordnance on the Stack Rock, in Milford 
Haven, from a design prepared at the Royal 
Engineers’ Office, Pembroke Dock. New 
schools for 600 children, with residences for a 
master arid mistress, are about to be built at 
Hereford, on a plan furnished by Mr. T. 
Nicholson, of Hereford, architect.—— 











The pro- 
vision of public parks and places of recreation, 
says the Morning Chronicle, has been con- 
sidered as a matter of duty by the authorities 
of Liverpool. Mr. Richard Vaughan Yates, a 
Liverpool merchant, purchased a park of about 
80 acres fot the free use of the public, and 
which he has drained and laid out. The cor- 
poration followed Mr. Yates in this important 
movement, by putchasing and throwing open 
to the public the Botanic Gardens. They have 
likewise purchased, for upwards of 80,000/., 
the extensive estate of Newshatn-house, on the 
confines of the borough, which they are about to 
convert into public pleasure-grounds——The 
Plunge Bath at Warrington is now cotnpleted, 
With a separate dressing-toom for antitial sub- 
scribetrs——A movement is on foot in Man- 
chester to erect a hall for music, to equal, if 
not surpass, the Liverpool St. George’s and 
Philharmonic Halls——The Miles Platting 
Baths and Wash-houses, erected at the expense 
of Sir 5. Haywood, comprise a frontage of 160 
feet, with a depth of 49 feet. The baths, 
twenty-three in nutnber, and divided into three 
classes, are lined with slate. The want of a 

lunge-bath, at the Miller-street establishment, 
is here supplied by a bath abont 9 yards by 
6 yards, and from 3 feet 6 inches to 4 feet 
6 inches in depth, containing 10,000 gallons 
of water. The supply is obtained from the 
Water-works Company. There are four wash- 
houses, each affording accommodation for 
twelve washers, with means for obtaining hot 
atid cold water. The steam from the tubs is 
collected and carried away. The dryifig-toom 
is furnished with sixteen maidens or horses, 
each 8 feet 6 inches long and 7 feet high; and 
by the introduction of an effective upper cur- 
rent of air, it is expected that the clothes will 
be dried with great rapidity. The vapour of 
drying is also conveyed outside. In the cellar 
are several wash-tubs, for the purpose of 
cleansing infected clothes. The water for the 
whole is heated by steam from an eight-horse 
power boiler in the yard. The hot water tank 
contains about 2,000 gallons, and that for cold 
water about 5,000. The establishment 1s 
lighted throughout with gas, and has been 
erected under the superintendence of Mr. 





Winstanley. The plan, generally, says the 

Manchester Spectator, is a modification of that 

adopted in the Paul-street baths, Liverpool. 

Mr. Stone’s ventilating arrangements have been 
employed. The cost of erection and fitting up 
is about 2,000/.——It is intended to erect a 
new exchange at Blackburn. On Wednes- 
day week, a new Independent chapel was 
opened at the village of Farnworth. It is built 
of stone, in the Gothic style, and accommo- 
dates about 1,200 persons. The walls inside 
appear as marble! On Thursday, in last 
week, the foundation-stone of a new church, 
to be named St. Matthew’s, was laid in the 
district of Little London, Leeds, on a site near 
the district church school, recently erected. 
The building is to be of stone, in the middle- 
pointed style, from a design by Mr. Burleigh, 
of Albion-street, Leeds: it is estimated to cost 
2,800/., of which 400/. are still required. There 
will be accommodation for 700. The church 
is to be finished by August 1851. The builder 
is Mr. Charles Jackman. The cost is to be 
2,800/. The following dimensions and _ parti- 
culars are tte by the Ecclesiologist :—Nave, 
with five bays, 71 feet by 22 feet; aisles, 12 
feet 9 inches broad ; tower and spire engaged 
at west end of south aisle, chancel, 36 feet by 
19 feet, with south aisle of single bay, and 
sacristy. The ogee line has been studied in 
foliation of tracery throughout. The east 
window is to be of five, and the west of four 
lights ; those in the aisles of two, varied in the 
heads, as also those north and south of 
sanctuary, but with more elaborate heads. The 
pillars are octagonal. The clerestory of the 
nave is of circles, alternately filled with trefoil 
and quatrefoil. All the roofs will be open and 
of simple construction; that of the nave com- 
posed of braces, collar, queenpost, and struts ; 
that of the chancel of intersecting braces. ‘The 
tower forms the porch, there being no west 
door. There are single-light windows to the 
ringers’ story, to the west and south. The 
belfry story is lighted with two single-light 
windows, with traceried heads. The spire is 
of stone, and broached, with two light spire- 
lights between the haunches. A new wing 
is about to be added to the Durham County 
Gaol. A subscription has been commenced 
at Edinburgh for another statue of the Queen, 
to be executed by Mr. Handyside Ritchie, and 
placed in the centre of the quadrangle of Holy- 
rood Palace. The town-council gave its sanc- 
tion by assisting the subscription. 

















PAINTINGS—EXETER CATHEDRAL. 


AN interesting discovery of wall paintings 
has just been made in scraping the walls of the 
Chapter House of Exeter Cathedral. Beneath 
the windows this edifice dates about 1230, 
and the wall is recessed into deep early Eng- 
lish coupled niches, with bold detail, in clus- 
tered shafts, caps, and arch mouldings. ‘The 
back of each of these recesses is found to 
have had a figure about six feet high, standing 
under a trefoil-headed crocketted canopy, on 
alternately a red and black ground. The 
spandrel spaces of the arches are filled with 
foliage, shaded with black. All the probable 
saints are so defaced that not a feature can be 
traced, and the same treatment has been 
bestowed on two tall compositions adjacent to 
the East window, each having two niches in 
the height, relieved with a black ground, ele- 
gantly diapered with orange stars; with stars 
on a red border, forming the parallelogram 
outline, coved into a corbel form below. ‘The 
painting is apparently in oil, and of the third 
pointed period, somewhat in correspondence 
with the gorgeously painted and gilt roof 
added by Bishop Lacy in the fifteenth century 
to the perpendicular superstructure erected 
by him. The name of David has shown itself 
on the base of a series of unoccupied niches 
(now restored), which probably once con- 
tained other prophets, priests, and kings of 
Holy Writ. E. AsHWoTH. 





QueEEN’s CoLiteGe, CorK.—Mr. R.L. Stop- 
ford, of Cork, has just published a very nice 
view of the new college erected by Sir Thos. 
Deane, which we illustrated some time ago. 
Mr. Stopford’s view shows the front next the 
water, where, on a steep bank and amongst 
trees and underwood, the effect is very good. 
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WORMS CATHEDRAL. 


ANNEXED we give a view of one of the 
most interesting Romanesque buildings in 
Germany, the Cathedral of Worms. I[t was 
begun in 996, and consecrated in 1016, and is 
built of the same red stone with that of Spire. 
It has two round towers and an octagonal 
cupola at each end. ‘The absis at east end is 
multangular. The west front is flat. At both 
ends are ornamental galleries, of which the 
small pillars have rich capitals, and rest on 
bases formed of grotesque monsters: similar 
galleries belt the round towers. 

Hope says—“ Over the south entrance pro- 
jects a canopy whose columns, carved on 
brackets, are bent in the middle. The north 
entrance and neighbouring chapter-house pre- 
sent some very beautiful florid Gothic. Onthe 
pediment over the porch, under a rich canopy 
in high relief, is seen a figure of a queen riding 
on achimera, with the heads of an eagle, a 
lion, anda man. The stone spires are deco- 
rated by windows, with whimsical perforated 
balls. The inside presents high, narrow, 
round-headed arches.” 

There is no entrance at the west end, but 
only at the side, and while one choir and altar 
and absis is at the east, there is another choir 
and altar and absis at the west end. 








DOORWAY, MILAN. 


Tag richly carved doorway represented 
above is in Milan, and has probably been 
noticed by such of our readers as have visited 
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this interesting city. 


CARVED DOORWAY, MILAN. 
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THE HEMLOCK STONE—NOTTINGHAM. | 

In descending the hill from Risby toll-gate | 
towards Sandyam, on the road from Derby to 
Nottingham, is seen a high ridge of land 
covered with firs, their open foliage cutting the 
horizon, and in the centre, apparently a barren 
knoll, bearing on its summit a singularly- 
shaped rock, known in the neighbourhood by | 
the name of the “‘ Hemlock Stone,” perhaps 
originally called the “ Cromlech.” 

This fragment of rock lies at a distance of 
nearly three miles from the point where it is 
first observed, and may be visited by turning 
through the toll-gate at Whanscote House, and 
proceeding half-a-mile along the road, when it 
bursts suddenly in sight on a hill to the right, 
at a few hundred yards distance. Its appear- 
ance from this point is imposing, not unlike 
the “‘ Cheesewring,” of Cornwall—the top pro- 
jecting over the sides and ends considerably, 
and its summit sloping gently towards the east, 
the stone itself entirely void of verdure except 
having on the top a small straggling eke 
and on the side a few small tufts of polypodium, 
not much enriched with weather tints, but, 
from its enormous mass projecting against a 
well-wooded distance, and contrasting with the 
fiowers of the furze-bushes in the foreground, 
its effect is very striking. 

At some period it would appear from its 
position to have been a druidical altar, as it 
stands on the sloping side of a hill, command- 
ing an extensive view of a plain, on which 
thousands might assemble, and overlooked by 
two other hills of rather greater altitude, pro- 
bably at that time covered with a wood, and 








| residence in Nottingham-park. 





likewise within a short distance of a druidical 
As there was 
not a place of sacrifice nearer than at the 
Peake Hills, in the neighbouring county of 
Derby, such a place would of necessity be 
wanting; it would, therefore, be natural to 


| come to such a conclusion, that it had been 


used for such purposes. 

Few of our topographers have made many 
observations upon this stone, from the circum- 
stance, probably, of its being at some distance 
from the road, and not being in sight, only at 
particular points. If such a monument of 
antiquity had stood on one of the hills in 
Wales, Cornwall, or Devonshire, it would long 
ago have attracted the attention of our travel- 
ling antiquaries. G. J. R. 





DURABILITY OF TERRA COTTA. 

As we all feel interested in any material that 
may hand down to posterity the works of art 
mm talent of the architectural profession 
of the present day, I would say a few words 
on the subject of Terra Cotta recently brought 
under notice of your readers ; and seeing that 
reference is made to the bas-relief in the 
pediment of the western portico of Green- 
wich Hospital, I am induced to give a few 
words descriptive of it. The composition 
consists of about sixteen or seventeen 
figures, some of them from six to nine feet 
high, occupying a space in the pediment of 
nearly fifty feet in length: at the extremity of 
the pediment, on the right hand of Britannia, 
appear the wrecks and sinking of ships of 
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war, representing the terrible close of the I cannot see why all roofs of dwelling-houses, 
battle of Trafalgar, and the effects of British and particularly in streets where ornamental 
cannon, mortars, balls, &c., which, with gables and other roof ornaments are out of the 
an anchor, cable, and ships’ trophies, termi- question, should not be perfectly flat; and now 
nate the other extremity of the pediment. that we have variotts materials to choose from, 
Had this work been executed in marble it | all difficulty to my mind ie removed, and if 
would have required ten years in labour, and | ever I build again I will have a flat roof. 
as many thousand pounds to purchase the| I have mentioned my ungetatable smoky | 
marble; whereas, in the present instanee, the | chimney, and I have besides been put to a | 
expense was moderate, and the time did not | great expense in first carrying all the rain-water | 
amount to two years. In addition to the | off the roof, and, secondly, in bringing it back | 
few examples referred to in Mr. Fowler's : again; for, as my architect made me pay for 
paper, such as the screen in St. George’s , his fancy of an Italian villa (and a precious 
Chapel, Windsor, there are also various | blunder it is, every one abusing it), my eaves 
chapel, as well as arms on the hang over about a yard all round, so that I | 

barracks; also at York, Northampton, Exeter, | have had to pay for some 200 or 300 feet of | 
&c., and on the late guard-house of old gutters and spouting, always choking with 
Buckingham Palace, long since removed, and sparrows’ nests, &c., and as I want the rain- 
the barracks saghout Scotland, various | water for the bath and closets, I have had to 
i other parts of Ireland, | lead it all back again by all sorts of circum. | 
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works in Dublin an 
arms to many of the public halls in London, | bendihi, as Dr. Dilworth would say. 
at the Pelican, Albion, and British Fire} PATER FAMILIAS. 
Offices, the statue of Geo. IV., sirteen feet 

high, on Lincoln Heath, also of General Lord | 
Hill at Shrewsbury, the numerous figures or- | 
namenting the grounds of Alton Towers, the 
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PAYMENT OF SURVEYORS, &c., BY 
LOCAL HEALTH-BOARDS. 


BURNHAM. 


| Were this 12-inch, it would cost...... 656 0 0 


| recently most carefully prepared for the drainage 


and water supply of a provincial town,—-I should 
imagine a parallel case with the one upon which we 
are now discussing :— 
My 10-inch pipe will cost, including 

Baying, GRORE 2. ccciscccseescses SiO © @ 
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£166 0 0 





The 8-inch will cost about ........£1,261 0 06 
The 10-inch would be ............ 1,625 0 9 








| 
| a 
| The 6-inch will costabout.......... £325 0 90 

The 8-inch would be.......... <0, 405: 0 0 
| The 4-inch will cost about..... veo«s M000 0 0 


The 6-inch would be .............. 1,300 0 0 


£470 0 0 








So that in this town an erroneous theory 
would involve an additional outlay in 


naval column to Nelson at Montreal, in| 
Canada, &c., &c., as well as in America, | 
Petersburgh, Poland, and the West India 
Islands, and other places abroad, with the | 
more modern examples at home, such as the | 
figures surmounting the centre pediment of | 
Buckingham Palace, and those lately removed | 
from the wings (making way for the new | 
facade), also the Corinthian capitals and the | 
rich sculptured frieze surrounding the build- | 
ing, the military trophies, &c., &c., with an | 
endless variety of arms, fountains, &c., &c. | 
None of these have shown any symptoms of | 
decay, even in the extreme points of the | 
foliage ; and undoubtedly, if under the control | 
of proper management, with a thoretigm | 
knowledge of its component parts (such as} 
were used at Coade’s works), and attention to . 
a proper consistence of drying before burning, | 
the material is worthy of much more attention 
from our architects than has hitherto (of late | 
years) fallen to its lot. ae 





THE COMPETITORS FOR DRAINING 
LONDON. 

A MEETING of some of the competitors in- 
rited by the late Commissioners of Sewers to 
end in designs for the drainage of London, 
and their friends, was held at Morley’s Hotel, | 
Westminster, on Monday, the 15th inst., when 
we understand it was resolved,— 

“That a communication be made to the 
Commissioners of Sewers expressing the sen- 
timents of this meeting, that to withhold all 
prize, reward, or employment from those 
whose designs were considered worthy of 
honourable and distinctive mention, is a de- 
parture from the promises held out to the 
competitors, and from the accepted terms 
upon which all professional competition has | 
hitherto been encouraged, and it is hoped that 
it will not now be deemed too Jate to perform 
an act of simple justice by which merit will be | 
rewarded and future competition stimulated.” 
We cordially echo the spirit of the resolution. 


nm << 





FORM OF HOUSE-ROOFPS. 

I wave been a housekeeper nearly thirty 
years, during which time I have lived in many 
mansions, and had the misfortune to build one 
on my own account. I have no great cause to | 
complain of smoky chimneys, but I have one 
which always smokes ina particular wind, and 
my architect having made it very lofty and 
rising from a ridge, I often speculate upon the | 
means of cure, but do not venture to attempt | 
any, having the fear of seaffold poles and | 
broken slates before my eyes—for getting to it 
by a ladder is out of the question. 

Although I have built a house, I have but a | 
rude idea of construction, and cannot under- | 
stand why the roof should, as a matter of | 
course, consist of ridge and valley, imprac- 
ticable, or nearly so, to the foot of any one but 
a slater; and when, in these sanitary times, I | 
reflect that four things are very desirable in a 
honse, viz. freedom from smoke, proper venti- | 
lation, all rain-water to pass through the | 
house, using what is wanted and flushing the 
drains with the remainder, and the means of | 
readily and effectaally sweeping the chimneys, 


Permit me once more to direct the attention of | 


your readers, especially those who are rate-payers 


| im provincial towns, to the mode in which the 


‘* Pablic Health Act, 1848,”’ is about to be carried 
out by some of the local boards. 

The Burnham Local Board, to wit, offer, by 
advertisement in your paper and elsewhere, the 
magnificent premium of 201. for the Best plan, 
estimate, and specification, for draining the town 
of Barnham, and for supplying it with good water; 
and even this burst of liberal feeling towards a 
highly respectable and scientific profession is not 
unchequered, since the board reserves to itself the 
right of rejecting all the plans sent in, and the 
money will not be paid until after the approval of 
the local board’: the plan shall be sanctioned by the 
*« General Board of Health.”’ 

Now, Sir, I apprehend it is not requisite to pos- 
sess professional knowledge to discover that, in 
order to do properly, or even inefficiently, what is 
required to be done at Burnham, an engineer or 
sdrveyor must incur considerable expense ; he must 


make sufficient research in the neighbourhood to } 


become acquainted with the sources of water 


| Sapply ; be must possess himself with a tolerably 
acoatate map of the district before he can pretend 
| to estimate, even approximately, the probable cost 


of his scheme; and, as a sine gud non, he must 


procure a correct section of the levels of the district | 


before he can step an inch in the path of his under- 
taking. 

All these conditions being obvious, I would ask 
you, Sir, is it likely a gentleman competent to their 
fulfilment will go to Burnham, or even give to the 
business the requisite time in his office, with the 
mere chance that if an incompetent tribunal (I say 
it respectfully, it is not to be supposed that a com- 
mittee of private gentlemen and tradesmen can de- 
termine upon the best plan of carrying out a work 
of this kind) shall pronounce his plan the best, and 
only then, he is to be repaid a portion of his costs 
out of pocket. I think, Sir, we may safely assume 
such a gentleman will not respond to the advertise- 
ments of the Burnham Local Board, but that he will 
rather do as I am free to confess I am doing,—-sit in 
his office, waiting for the good time that’s coming, 
than to assist, by any act of his, in propagating a 


| state of things only equalled by the position of a 


journeyman clergyman in the time of Charles the 
Second. 

Having said thus much on the results to the mem- 
bers ef my profession, let us consider a few of the 
consequences likely to result to the ratepayers of 
Burnham from the manner in which their represent- 


| atives at the Local Board of Health have, in their 
| collective wisdom, thought proper to deal with this 


business. 

First, I am not at all prepared to say, being 
totally unacquainted with Burnham, that if this 
work had been let by tender, the first cost would 
have much exceeded the 20/. now offered. Many 


| clever men will often work assiduously for a small 
| certainty, who would turn with contempt and dis- 


gust from a lottery such as the one contemplated ; 
so that the first outlay might not have been in- 


| creased, and the Board might have satisfied itself of 


the competency of the applicant before he had been 
asked to expend one penny in the service, beyond 
the postage of, and paper upon which he wrote, his 


| tender. Secondly, as to more important results, 
| let us suppose that the best plan produced by 


this competition contemplates the laying down 
of 12-inch water-pipes where 10 would be sufficient, 
10 where 8 would answer, 8 where 6, and 6 where 
4 would do: without pursuing the subject further 


| and calculating on the present London price of iron 
| pipes, five guineas per ton, it is easy to discover the 


result. 
I have now before me a plan and estimate I have 


Se DUCED. 6 sac ceue ene ses -£166 0 0 

| Inthe second ..... cehaken done ee we 364 0 0 
In the third ..... -ateeue ewes ts aoe 8 0 
In the fourth........ Sbeacats onncteaeeee © 


£1,160 0 06 
in the pipes for water supply alone, to say nothing 
about the drainage, in which the relative cost of 
pipes of 9 inches and 18 inches bore are about as 
1 to 4. Epwarp Ryrpe. 





Books. 


| A Letter to Lord John Russell, on the Future 
Location of the National Gallery and Royal 
Academy. London: Parker, 1850. 
Tue object of this letter by Mr. John Doyle, 
which is both fairly and clearly written, is to 
urge the removal of the National Gallery, from 
its present location, to a more eligible site, 
leaving the present building wholly to the uses 
of the Royal Academy and its exhibitions and 
lectures. After pointing out various reasons 
| why the national pictures should not be longer 
| allowed to remain where they are, on the one 
| hand, and on the other, why the present gal- 
| leries should be retained for the annual exhi- 
bition of modern pictures, and the schools and 
lectures of the Academy, Mr. Doyle proceeds 
to review some of these former reasons briefly, 
as follows, at the same time pointing out 
what he conceives to be a proper site for the 
national! pictures :— 





‘*Now comes the important inquiry,—What 
ought to be the site of the new and permanent 
National Gallery? I have endeavoured to show 
that the vicinity of a great thoroughfare in the heart 
of the metropolis is not appropriate—that for the 
due preservation of the pictures, the interest and ex- 
tension of the institution itself, and the better diffu- 
sion of its beneficial inflaences, it is expedient that 
it should be removed at least a short distance from 
the noise, turmoil, dust, and smoke inseparable 
from such a locality, and placed in circumstances as 
far as possible harmonizing with its high purposes. 
If, my lord, I apprehend rightly, no situation will 
be found to meet, in all respects, those require- 
ments so well as Kensington Gardens, and more 
particularly the site on which the palace stands. 
This latter, when it comes to be examined, will be 
found not only ‘free from every objection which 
attaches to Trafalgar-square, but to possess all the 
recommendations which the most scrupulous jadg- 
ment could exact. Placed near the town’s western 
extremity—between its two principal thoroughfares, 
which here approximate so as almost to embrace it, 
} and from which it is just sufficiently separated to 
| protect it from those annoyances attendant upon 
atoo close approximation to a great highway— 
accessible with all desirable facility by the public 
conveyances, now bronght within the means of 
the humblest—approached through the parks and 
its own grounds by the most beaatifal walks—a spot 
visited by all for its own sake, and to which we 
would with most pride and pleasure conduct the 
footsteps of a stranger,—whether looked at with re- 
ference to architectural purposes, its agreeable 
associations, its pure atmosphere, or its general 
convenience, it will, if I mistake not, be found un- 
exceptionable. With reference to architectural 
purposes, there can scarcely be imagined a nobler 
site for a public building. The praise bestowed by 
the committee upon Trafalgar-square is, as it ap- 
pears to me, far more justly due to this part of 
Kensington Gardens ; for here no incongruities, no 
deformed masses of brick and mortar mar the archi- 
tect’s efforts and offend the critic’s eye—while 








Nature herself, under the skilfal guidance of the 
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jandseape-gardener, contributes to its beauty by 
presenting to the spectator distant views of its fine 
position, through long vistas of stately trees. The 
air of tranquillity which reigns around the spot itself, 
embraced as it is within the circle of the most 
populous capital in Europe, is almost marvellous, 
and would add a great and appropriate charm to a 
place dedicated, like a National Gallery, to the con- 
templation and study of fine art. 

Some may be disposed at the first glance to re- 
gard Kensington Gardens as too distant for public 
convenience. On farther examination I feel assured, 
my Lord, that this distance, so far from amoanting 
to an objection, will appear to be a positive re- 
commendation. For whose benefit is a National 
Gallery intended? Is it not, above all, for the 


forms the great mass of our town population ? 
Well, how does he visit such an institution ? Is 
it because it stands near his own door, or that 
he happens to be passing by? Is it by snatching 
half-an-hour from his restricted meal-time, or by 
loitering upon 
Certainly not! That is neither the way in 
which he does visit, or in which he ought to 
visit such a place. More naturally and fitly 
he makes it the object of holiday relaxation— 
leaving his too often unhealthy employment and 
abode, he goes forth with his family as much for 
fresh air as for amusement. By associating, there- 
fore, an agreeable little exctirsion with an intellec- 
tual treat, you at once benefit him in both body 
and mind, and add immensely to his enjoyment 
and happiness. 

But, my lord, we have the light of experience to 
guide usin this matter. I have no exact statistics to 
refer to, but I believe I am correct in stating, that 
nearly as many people visit Hampton Court as our 
National Gallery at Charing-cross. It has been 
playfully but not the less positively asserted, that 
even the inhabitants of the Strand are jast as familar 
with the one as with the other. 


Would the site here proposed be less acceptable | 
I apprehend | 


to the middle and upper classes: 
not: on the contrary, it is strongly my opinion, 
that if the gallery were placed in Kensington Gar- 
dens, it would be far more frequented by both. 
There is another class, my lord, entitled to con- 
sideration, namely, the professional artist. How 
would the change affect him? I have no hesitation 
in answering that by placing the national collection 
in Kensington Gardens, and thereby compelling the 
artistic student to take some wholesome bodily exer- 
cise in connexion with his intellectual pursuits, we 
should be conferring upon him a great benefit—a 
benefit which he would soon learn gratefully to 


appreciate: but the predilection entertained by | 


artists for Kensington Gardens, as a place of re- 

creation and study of natare, is notorious.’’ 

The Architectural History of Gloucester, from 
the earliest period to the close of the eighteenth 
century. By Joun Crarke, Architect. 
Gloucester: ‘T. R. Davies. 

THE arrangement of this work, is, at all 

events, novel; instead of giving detached his- 


tories of each building, the author, Mr. Clarke, | 


the errand of his employer ? | 








covered with hieroglyphics, quite perfect. 
There were as many more beyond my light and 
eye, no doubt. ‘This was the work of Dr. Lip- 
sius. The effect is the same and the injury 
similar to what would be produced by cutting 
out from the illustrated Froissart of Francis 
the First at Paris all the royal and noble names 
through twenty pages. But this is not the 
whole of the case. From ‘the nature of the 
close-grained limestone it is evident that not 
one in three names or words could have been 
cut off whole; and, therefore, the evidence 
obtained would be inferior to a wax or a paper 
cast or a careful copy,—all easily made. ‘There 


| is no work of Art in this case,—no value in 


honest hard-working artisan —the class which | the words except as evidence; and the characs 


| ters are as plain as Dr. Lepsius’s many titles 








has divided the work into periods, in each of | 
which he has described the parts which belong | 


to the time under consideration. ‘Thus, in 
describing Gloucester Cathedral, the crypt and 
nave are treated of under the head of the 
“ Norman period,” while the tower does not 
come into notice until four chapters later, under 
the “ Perpendicular period ;” and in this way 
each edifice is dissected, ‘in the same way 
that geologists would divide the organic re- 
mains of one country into primary, secondary, 
and tertiary.” 

This mode of arrangement, while it interferes 
with the use of the volume as a hand-book for 
sight-seers, has a value to the student. The 
work is illustrated with a number of etchings 
by the author, scarcely up to the mark. 





HAiscellanea, 

Injury To Egyptian Monuments.—A 
correspondent of the Atheneum expresses just 
indignation at the way in which Dr. Lepsius 
has treated some of the Egyptian monuments. 
He gives one instance. “ Belzoni’s tomb is 
the richest of all in Art, in illustration of the 
religion and ceremonies of the Egyptians as 
well as of their satevuceay,— thankies having 
hundreds of square yards of hieroglyphics 
thickly interspersed with cartouches (or royal 
names), It is still painted as brilliantly as 
when the deeply cut letters were first filled with 
bright colours. From one spot I counied 
twenty-five white blotches in the limestone, 
from four to ten inches in diameter, on a wall 


on his title-pages in Berlin. What then could 
be the motive which inspired this laborious 
robbery, if it were not to conceal from others 
what the energy of Belzoni and the money of 
England had made patent to all the world; 
and this where discoveries as to the period of 


Ozutasen or Sethos the First, the father of | 


Rhamses 


— are most anxiously ex- 
pected an 


sought for by those who are inte- 


rested in Egyptian archeology,—those very | 
persons who buy and appreciate Dr. Lepsius’s | 


books?” He says his Arab guide, “‘ after again 
and again showing us different illustrations of 
the Professor’s industry, and referring to the 
written and oral opinions of travellers, broke 
out with an energy which made its own lan- 


guage—‘ Effendi Inglis tell, Lepsius, one kelb | 


kelb, one jackal, one dog :’—a sentiment which 


we heartily concurred in, as some of your read- 
| 


ers possibly may.” 


SPITALFIELDS ScHoo.t oF Desten.—The | 


annual meeting was held on the 17th, the Earl 
of Carlisle in the chair, when a report was 
read and prizes presented. 


tages on the district in which it was placed. 
That district was the seat of drudgery and toil. 
‘Those who earned out a scanty subsistence by 


their drudgery and toil were not placed in the | 


magnificent squares near the glittering palaces, 
or the lofty porticos with which the west end 
of the metropolis abounded. 
scenery was not to be found in the crowded 
streets and narrow alleys in which their lot was 
passed. 
as many of these humble labourers might be a 
Claude, a Turner, or even a Wordsworth, 
made it imperative upon them to provide for 
them means of improving their studies which 
were not found in their daily walks. The im- 
pulse once given, the spark communicated, and 
the train once fired, they found the lowly in- 
habitants of cellars and garrets bringing forth 
the magnificent specimens which had that day 
been exhibited. He did not mean to tell them 
that schools of design could create an imagina- 


| tion,—that couldjonly be done by Him who 





clustered the stars and foliaged the flowers; 
but they could do much, they could light up 
the dark and rugged paths of evil, and make 
the humble labourer discover new beauties in 
the common rays of the sun. 


Evecrro-TELEGRAPHIC ProGcress.—The 
electric telegraph has been introduced into 
Austrian state steamers, to enable the com- 
mander to communicate directly with the 
engine-room. A convention has been en- 
tered into between Belgium and Prussia, for 
the establishment of an electric telegraph be- 
tween the two countries. It will connect Ber- 
jin with Aix-la-Chapelle, Antwerp, Brussels, 
Ostend, and the French frontier. The 
French Legislative Committee’s report on the 
telegraph has been brought up by M. Leverrier. 
It states that the north of France will shortly 
be connected with the centre and the west by 
eleetric'telegraph. The committee recommends 
opening the lines to the public under certain 
restrictions, and that the Government enter 
into contracts with the journals on reduced 
terms compared with the ordinary tariff, which 
is proposed to be three francs for one to twenty 
words, with an addition of twelve cents a 
myriametre. The lines of electric telegraph 
are now spread over all the territory of the 
United States. One commencing at Burling- 











ton, frontier of Canada, goes to Boston, New 
York, and Washington, passing through Balti- 
more and Philadelphia; then crossing Virginia, 
Carolina, and Georgia, it extends by Richmond, 


Raleigh, Colombia, Augusta, and Mobile, to 
Gulf of Mexico, and embouchure of Mississippi, 
at New Orleans. From New Orleans a second 
principal line ascends the valleys of the Mis- 
sissippi and Ohio to Louisville. Other lines 
commence from the shores of the ocean, going 
towards the centre of the country, or ascending 
to the great Northern Lakes. The line from 
Burlington to New Orleans is 2600 miles, from 
New Orleans to Louisville 1150 miles. These 
lines do not always follow the railways, but 
generally take the shortest course. ‘The wires 
are on posts, with glass insulating rollers ; but 
passing a river, or arm of sea, are in gutta 
percha tubes, sunk under water. The telegraph 
from New York to Washington passes thus under 
four miles of the sea. Construction and repair 
are submitted to rigid economy, and farmers 
over whose lands the lines run frequently keep 
them in order for liberty to use the telegraphs. 
Notwithstanding an inveterate opposition 
in the House of Lords, persisted in to the end, 








The chairman said | 
that the school of design in Spitalfields was | 
eminently calculated to confer peculiar advan- | 


Magnificent 


It followed, then, that a sense of duty, | 


the British Electric Telegraph Company’s 
Bill has passed through Committee without 
material alteration. It is to be hoped the 
bantling will not now be smothered by amalga- 
mative kindness, since it has so sturdily with- 
stood all openly inimical attempts to give it its 
quietus. 

| Mopgeus.—The Model of part of Liverpool, 
| the docks, &c., now in progress for the 1851 
| Exhibition, is to be on so large a scale as to 
| show everything distinctly, and will cost about 
7501. A model of London has been made for 
the same purpose, on a scale of 8 inches to the 
mile, and containing in al! 96 square feet. We 
| understand that it exhibits the exact situation 
of all the public buildings, churches, bridges, 
railways, &c., with the Thames from Battersea 
| to Rotherhithe, and shows the different eleva- 
tions of the streets —We are glad to hear that 
efforts are being made to purchase for the new 
Museum at Manchester Mr. Carrington’s large 
plan-model (6 feet by 3 feet 11 inches) of 
3,000 square miles of district in England, 
comprising the country lying in a broad belt 
between the Humber and the Mersey, includ- 
ing a great part of Yorkshire, Nottingham, 
| Derbyshire, and Cheshire, deseribed by us 
some time since. A subscription is on foot 
| to place Siborne’s Model of the Battle of 
| Waterloo in the Museum of the United Ser- 
| vice Club. 


LocoMoTIVES WITH ANIMAL PoweER 
WITHIN THEM.—Signor Clemente Masserano, 
of Pignerol, Piedmont, has patented a new 
machine analogous to the American Tread- 
wheeled Coach some time since described in 
The Builder. In the present instance the 
horses work on a platform, called a pedivella, 
inside the vehicle, and the power of their 
weight, as well as of their motion, is made use 
of by means of ropes communicating with the 
axle-trees of the leading wheels. It is alleged 
that a speed of even 60 miles an hour can be 
realized by means of the mechanism, without 
any increase in the rapidity of the motion of 
the horses, which is merely a walk, in which 
the animal does not actually advance beyond 
a single step, the platform retreating instead. 
A model “ impulsoria,” as it is called, has 
been brought to this country, and is at work, 
but at a much more moderate speed than 
the maximum boasted of, on the South Western 
Railway. It is thought that, as feeders on 
branch lines, such vehicles might be both 
economical and useful. 


A Patent has been taken out at New 
York for a “peculiar process of making 
bricks.” The patentee in a letter, states that 
“ he can build a blue, or a yellow, or a green, 
or a rainbow house, precisely according to the 
fancy of the owner.” 

SmiTHFIELD MArket.—The Markets Im- 
provement Committee of the City Council have 
reported ‘ on the references made to it on the 
Royal Commission respecting Smithfield and 
on the letter of Mr. G. C. Lewis,” that they 
recommend the court to abide by the plan 
suggested by the committee. In course of a 
discussion on the report opened on Thursday 
in last week, a letter was read from the Charman 
of the Islington Cattle Market and Abattcir 
Company, offering to aid in fulfilling the 
recommendations of the Royal Commissioners, 
by conveying their property to the corporation 
on fair and reasonable terms, with a view to 
the abolition of Smithfield Market. 
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Resutt or THE Water Gas.—It has 
long been conjectured that a universal me- 
chanical power would sooner or later be ob- 
tained, either directly or indirectly, through 
the agency of that great binding chain of the 
universe, “ electricity ;” but hitherto the direct 
application of that agent on the one hand, and 
the reduction of water to its elements by it on 
the other, either from complexity or inefficiency, 
have failed. However, if the American water- 
gas be really the solid discovery they would 
have us believe, and if we can obtain the ele- 
ment with such facility and at such an insig- 
nificant cost,—if there be nothing hidden, no- 
thing held in reserve, nor any practical diffi- 
culties in realizing unlimited volumes,—then, 
indeed, we have arrived at an epoch from 
whence will date one of the most grand 
achievements ever accomplished by practical 
science. For it is not the power of obtaining 
a mere gas light without the aid of coals that 
will result, though that is of vast importance; 
but we possess the means of acquiring an un- 
limited supply of “ heat” universally in every 
region and clime, which, if not applicable to 
all, will be so, to most of our practical purposes, 
including our domestic, our manufacturing to 
a large extent, the propulsion of our railway 
trains, our steamships, &c., the consequences 
of which I need not enlarge upon; and hence, 
if there be any reliance to be placed on the 
American statements, we may congratulate 
ourselves that we have at length obtained in- 
directly a universal mechanical power, in addi- 
tion to the means of heating and lighting our 
dwellings.—W. G. 

THe WESLEYAN CHAPEL, built at Bilson, 
Dean Forest, at the sole expense of Mr. Aaron 
Goold, was opened on Friday, the 21st June. 
It is in the Decorated style, 54 feet long, 
41 feet wide, and 46 feet high to the ridge of 
the roof. The west-end consists of a porch, 
with buttresses. The window over is a 
five-light, with a circular light of nine 
panels, on each side of the porch a three- 


light window, an octagon buttress and 
pinnacle at each corner. On the north 
and south sides five two-light windows 


and buttresses, and at the east-end a five-light 
window. All the windows vary in the tracery, 
and are glazed, the margins with stained glass 
and the inner parts with a cathedral glass, 
except the east window, which is all of stained 
glass, and in the centre compartment of west 
window is introduced a likeness of the vene- 
rable Wesley; an open roof of deal, with 
curved braces, and boarded, the whole to imi- 
tate oak; inclosed pews of deal-stained oak, 
and mahogany capping; the pulpit and altar- 
rail of oak. At the east-end is fa school- 
room, 36 feet long, 22 feet wide, 11 feet high to 
the wall-plate, and 20 feet high to the ridge of 
roof. The whole is built of Forest stone, with 
Bath stone quoins, buttresses, pinnacles, win- 
dows, and cornice. Messrs. Jacques and Son, 
of Gloucester, were the architects. 

Iron.—A patent for improvements in iron- 
pipe or tube manufacture has been taken out 
by Messrs. A. B. Cochrane and A. Slate, of 
Dudley, engineers: amongst other claims, are, 
a mode of guiding the internal pattern of 
moulds, so as to prevent unsteadiness in lift- 
ing; a mode of ramming in the sand, by in- 
closing the guide-rod in a rotating ramming- 
in tube; a mode of drying moulds, by hot air 
driven through cylinders within them; and a 
mode of coating cast-iron pipes with glass, 
with a composition of 130 parts flint-glass, 20 
soda, and 12 boracic acid. ‘The Navy Com- 
missioners and the East India Company’s 
Finance Committee are about to enter into con- 
tracts for supplies of iron. 3 





The union of 
wood with iron, alluded to in a previous note 
on the effect of shot on iron war-vessels, ap- 
pears to have little influence in diminishing the 
deadly effect of fractured shot and splintered 
iron in “ ball practice” on iron ships. Hollow 
shot, in particular, is shivered and scattered 
like shells, in every direction, when it strikes 
on iron sides or beams.——The ironmasters 
have resorted to a new move to prevent the 
anticipated further fall in prices. During the 
last three weeks they have put out of blast no 
less than twenty furnaces in the South Stafford- 
shire and East Worcestershire districts, and 
the number is still on the increase, so that the 
reluctance to diminish wages has issued in a 
resolution, absolutely necessary, it may be, to 
take them away altogether. The work of mills 











and forges is also being further restricted. 
Prices, however, have scarcely been prevented 
from going further down, even by measures so 
severe, for it is admitted that the resolution to 
sustain previous prices has been met by 
“underselling,” which just means, that prices 
have already shown more than a tendency to 
give way; and, on the whole, as observed by 
the Morning Herald’s correspondent, “ the 
transactions at the third meeting of the trade 
were characterized by anything but that anima- 
tion which usually indicates a sound and 
healthy state of trade.” Accounts, however, 
were satisfactorily settled with the masters. 
The nominal prices quoted in the interest of 
the trade itself, are:—Bar iron, 6l. per ton; 
rod and sheet, 8/.; pig, 2/. 15s. to 3/. 10s., the 
latter best grey forge. 

IMPOVEMENTS IN CuTTING METALS, 
Street SweepinG, &c.—A patent has been 
granted to J. Whitworth, of Manchester, en- 
gineer, for the adaptation to a turning-lathe of 
two or more tools acting simultaneously, and 
placed at different radial points of the work ; 
secondly, for adding bottom and top slide 
rest to slide lathes, with separate traversing 
motion, a3 exemplified by drawing; thirdly, 
for improvements in slotting, shaping, planing, 
and similar machines receiving motion through 
a crank, by which the work passes more 
rapidly in one direction than another. As 
regards the street-sweeping machine, the pe- 
culiar arrangements described appear to ad- 
just the pressure of the broom to the irregu- 
larities of the surface of the street, road, &c. 

TesTIMONIAL TO Mr. G. A. WALKER. 
—A subscription is being organized to present 
a suitable testimonial to Mr. G. A. Walker, 
in recognition of his almost single-handed 
fight during many years with the evils of in- 
tramural burial, and the ultimate success of 
his efforts. A meeting was held on the 10th 
inst. Lord Dudley Stuart, M.P. in the chair, 
when the initiatory steps were taken. We 
trust and have every reason to believe that the 
appeal will be generally and liberally re- 
sponded to. 

Tue Tworrenny Desecration or Sr. 
Pavuv’s.—Mr. Hume proposes on going into 
committee of supply to move in the Commons 
that the regulations for restricting admission 
to St. Paul’s are injurious to the cultivation of 
those feelings of veneration for religion and of 
respect for departed greatness which free 
access is calculated to inspire, and that, con- 
sidering the result of free admission to West- 
minster Abbey, her Majesty be prayed to adopt 
such measures as may afford to the public free 
admission to St. Paul’s and its monuments. 

LEWISTON AND QUEENSTON SusPEN- 
ston BripGe.—This bridge, which, when 
completed, will be by many feet the longest in 
the world, in one clear span, has recently been 
put under contract by the joint companies 
holding the charters from New York and 
British Governments. The bridge will con- 
nect the shores of the Niagara river at Lewis- 
ton, New York, and Queenston, Canada 
West, and will be 1,042 feet between the points 
of support ; the roadway will be 75 feet above 
the water, 19 feet wide, and will be capable of 
sustaining a load of 800 tons. The towers of 
support are to be built of hydraulic masonry, 
surmounted with cast-iron caps, which are 76 
feet above the roadway.—American Railroad 
Journal. 


British MANUFACTURERS AND SCHOOLS 
or Desicn.—The manufacturers were continu- 
ally crying out that the French and Germans, 
nay, even the supine Austrians, were excelling 
them in design and elegance of manufacture ; 
and to supply the necessary defensive weapons 
English schools of design were instituted. For 
a time everybody was in raptures ; but finding 
that the schools could not effect impossibili- 
ties, and that they really were not immense 
machines for evolving new patterns (the great 
manufacturing intellect not rising to designs), 
the schools were neglected, the old system of 
vamping up worn-out designs, worthless even 
when new, was again resorted to, and the night- 
mare of foreign competition again startles the 
English manufacturer from his lethargy. He 
does not stop to inquire the cause of the 
foreigners’ success,—that they have employed 
schools of design for many years past, and 
have been content to wait till the art-education 
of the pupil was complete before they expected 
him to furnish them with complete designs, 








or to reflect that by employing the same means 
we may do more than our foreign rivals haye 
done,—may carry our distress into their terri. 
tory, and show that English workmanship 
united to sound design, will carry the world’s 
market before it. The mass of manufacturers 
will not move. They are ready to admit, theo. 
retically, that the school does good to them. 
selves, to their workmen, to the public,—byt 
they will afford no help to extend the benefit, 
For their own sakes we intreat them to shake 
off this apathy. The position of the school js 
really precarious. The Government is willing 
to extend its grant, provided adequate local 
subscriptions are raised to meet it. Let, then, 
an effort be made. Let not a school bearing 
so closely on local manufacturing prosperity be 
the only institution ineffectively supported by 
our townsmen.— Birmingham Gazetie. 





TENDERS 


For the New Market at Billingsgate. Mr. J. B, Bun- 
ning, architect. 





TRRRTINOR, cos casivasvinernntssevieys £9,735 0 0 
| Sa 9,753 0 0 
Holland . 9,736 0 0 
Myers .... 8,959 0 0 
a owe 8,54) 0 0 
Trego (accepted) .............+. 8,766 0 0 


For the erection of a new Vicarage House at Leighton 
Buzzard, Beds. Mr. R. Brandon, architect. 











Merry, Leighton ......... .. £1,015 5 7 
Mead, do. Aapcesensas 998 10 0 
Hannell do. i 995 0 0 
Lumsden, London ..... ‘si 9) 0 0 
Bremner, do, (accepted) 937 0 0 

For rebuilding a Warehouse in Camomile-street, Bishops- 


gate. Mr. Moore, architect. The quantities were s 
plied. 


ROMER 05 cesisweysnacocdvestseniis £1,795 0 0 
TUE. ccsscsassctacvasarereeetiee a. ee 
Ashley and Sons ................ 1,383 0 0 
SOE aks ieee Wodusteces beveeanes 1,325 0 0 





(ADVERTISEMENT. | 
A list of tenders for erecting the carcases of Two Shops 


and a Public House on Messrs, Overton and Hughes s 
Freehold Estate at Holloway :— 
MED inbzeckbcepkosen tunvbenstitescns .£481 0 0 
NT scibnscntiassceres: behedeoonves 474 0 0 
MIND: Acsicinadnieticbcohudenieaisoons 458 10 0 
OME dcicdisutnsnnddchraavcsacscust 140 0 0 





[ADVERTISEMENT. | 
Metropolitan Police-office, 4, Whitehali-pla ’, 
June 29, 1850, 
GENTLEMEN,—The Commissioners of Police of 
the metropolis have to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the 24th inst., relative to the report 
you mention of the escape of the two prisoners from 
the cells in Marlborough-street, arising from the 
insecurity of ‘* Chubb’s Lock,’’ and wishing to 
have the Commissioners’ opinion of the matter. 
The Commissioners beg to inclose a report from 
the superintendent of the division on the subject. 
I am, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
(Signed) Ricuarp MAyYNr. 


Messrs. Chubb and Son, 
57, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
REPORT. 
C. Division, June 26, 185°. 

I have to report, in reference to the escape of the 
prisoner Hackett, on the 2nd of May, from the cell 
at the Police-court, Marlborough-street, that all 
persons who have examined the lock (one of 
Chubb’s) are perfectly satisfied that he did not 
effect his escape by picking or forcing it. During 
his confinement in Newgate the same lock was 
fastened to a cell-door in the prison, but, after 
every facility was given to Hackett by the Gover- 
nor, he could neither force nor pick it. 

(Signed) Cnartes Orway, Superintendent. 


BUILDINGS AND MONUMENTS, 
MODERN AND MEDLEVAL}; 


Being Illustrations of the Edifices of the Nineteenth 
Century, and of some of the Architectural 
Works of the Middle Ages. 


By Geo. Gopwin, F.R.S., 
Fellow of the Institute of Architects ; Corresponding 
Member of several Societies. 

The Eighth and concluding part of the above 
work is just published. It contains—The Olympi¢ 
Theatre, London ; St, Aidan’s College, Birkenbead; 
Kneller Hall Training-school, Whitton ; Portal of 
St. Laurenz Church, Nuremberg ; Bishop Alcock’s 
Chapel, Ely Cathedral; Lincoln Cathedral, east 
end; St. Mary’s Church, West Brompton; and 
the New House of Commons, Westminster ; also 
an Index. 

The work will be issued as a volume, handsomely 
bound, forthwith. 

To be had at the Office of ‘‘ The Builder,” 2, 
York-street, Covent Garden, or, by order, of any 
Bookseller. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


« J. W. B.” (our correspondent complains that he can- 
not obtain decision from the Society of Arts as to a model 
submitted 18 months ago),  C. B.” (thanks ; the subjects 
are not what we require at this moment), “G.L.,” “ J. 
L..” “W. B.,” Messrs. J.,”: “EB. B.,” “*W. B. H.,” 
« Lord M. H.,” “ Mr. H.,” “ H.C.” (A. has no right to 
project eaves over B.’s ground; and A. must pay for the 
gutter), “J. P.,” “ T. R. M.,” “ T. D. and Son,” “ J. H. 
E.” (it is out of our power to write replies for individual 
advantage. There is no such list of admitted charges), 
“ Fair-play,” Commissioner,” “ Dr. L.,” “J. 8. M.,” 
«oN, J.C.." “© W.W.,” “ Warden” (the architect in 
question we believe to be incompetent), “ G. B.,” “ R. 8. 
B.,” “«M.P.,” “Junius” (never be afraid of doing right). 

“* Books and Addresses.”-—We have not time to point out 
books or find addresses. i 

NOTICE.—AlJ communications respecting advertisements 
should be addressed to the “ Publisher,” and not to the 
“ Editor :” all other communications should be addressed 
to the Eprror, and zoft to the Publisher. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
| OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, 
TRAFALGAR-SQU ARE. — LAST WEEK. — NOTICE 
is hereby given, that the EXHIBITION of the Royal Academy 
will continue open until SATURDAY next, the 27th instant, when 
it will FINALLY CLOSE. Admission (every day from eight 
o'clock till seven), one shilling ; catalogue, one shilling. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A, Sec. 
Exhibitors are requested to send for their works on Wednesday, 
the 3ist instant, or Thursday, the Ist of August. 
in WATER 


OC NETY of PAINTERS 
* COLOURS.—The_ Forty-sixth ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
WILL CLOSE. at theirGallery, 5, Pall-mall East, on SATURDAY 
NEXT, July 27th. Admittance, One Shilling. Catalogue, Sixpence. 
GEORGE FRIPP, Secretary. 
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Wilt CLOSE on SATURDAY NEXT, 
27th inst.—The Sixteenth Annual EXHIBITION of the 

NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS is 
Now Open, at their Gallery, 53, Pall Mall. opposite} St. James's 
Palaece.—Daily from Nine till dusk. Admis;sion, 1s —JAMES 
FALEY, Secretary. 


A RCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION.—AlI) 
B ARCHITECTURAL DRAWINGS and MODELS in- 
tended for the approaching EXHIBITION are to be sent to the 
Gallery of the New Society of Painters in Water Colours, 53, Pall 
Mall, on the 5th and 6th of August. The drawings may be either 
framed or npon strainers — PF or further particulars, apply to 

os i Soakaina | Hon. Sees. to the Exhibition. 

Lyon’s-Inn Hall, Strand, July 6th, 1850. 
DT PALIAN FRESCO PAINTING 

DECORATIONS.—Messrs. GALLI and COTTI have just 
completed two rooms at Richmond in the pure Fresco Italian 
style. Cards to view the same to be obtained at Mr. ROLANDI’S 
Foreign Library, 20, Berner’s-street, Oxford-street. Messrs. 
G. and C, can execute any style of Decorations, either in il, 
Fresco, or Water Colour (distemper.) 
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MRNHE NILE.—IMPORTANT ADDITION 
TO THIS PANORAMA.—The Nubian Desert, from the 
second cataract to Dongola: war dance by fire-lizht; march of 
caravan by moonlight; morning prayer. The mummy of a high 
priest added to the curiosities. Both banks of the river are shown 
in the painting.—Ezyptian Hall, Piccadilly ; daily at three and 
clap. Admission, 1s.; pit, 2s.; stalls, 33. Children and schools 
ialf-price 
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FREVOLVING SAFETY WOOD AND 

/ IRON SHUTTERS.—SNOXELIL, Patentee, 96, Regent- 
street. and at his steam-works, 135, Old-street. These shutters have 
fully borne out their superiority over other revolving shutters for 
security, durability, and simplicitv. Reference s can be given to 
noblemen whose mansions are fitted herewith, and numerous large 
establishments, where some are fixed measuring upwards of 490 
square feet in one shutter, and which are opened and closed ia a 
few moments with the greatest possible ease, without the use of 
machinery. The Patentee manufactures Brass Sash Bars, Stall 
Board Plates , &e. 
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RE’ OLVING SHUTTERS. — CLARK 

and Co, invite the attention of architects and builders to 
their improvements in REVOLVING SHUTTERS of IRON or 
WOOD. Having completed new and improved machinery for the 
manufacture of revolving shutters, they are enabled to offer a 
superior article at a reduced price. Manufacturers of improved 
DRAWN ORNAMENTAL METALLIC SASH BARS, brass 
mouldings, stall-board plates. door-plates, &c. Engraving in the 
first style of workmanship.— Messrs. CLARK and Co, having fixed 
some hundreds, will feel a pleasure in forwarding the testimenials 
of architects and others having them in use, on application. 
Steam engines, saw benches, and machinery of every description, 
and iron-work connected with buildings, planing, boring, and 
turning —CLARK and Co., Engineers, Tunnel Iron Works, 238, 
Wapping, London. 


BUNNETI and Co. ENGINEERS, 
Patentees and Manufacturers of 
REVOLVING IRON AND WOOD SAFETY SHUTTERS, 


and of 
ORNAMENTAL SASH BARS, MOULDINGS, 
STALL-PLATES. &c.. 
FOR SHOP-FRONTS, AND OTHER WINDOWS, OR SKYLIGHTS, 
IN BRASS, COPPER, ZINC, IRON, &e., 

Shop-fronts completely fitted up and glazed with best plate glass. 
Metal works and improved machinery of all kinds for warehouses, 
banking-honses, &e. 

BUNNETT and Co. challenge competition as to either quality 
or price. 

Office, 26, Lombard-street, London: Works, Deptford, Kent. 

















3, and Co. are also Pa‘entees and Manufacturers of Improved 

Jench and Fleoring Cramps for Builders ; Wrought Iron Diagonal 

Gratings, doubly-trapped self-acting Water Closets, and self-acting 
and self-cleansing Effluvia Traps, for Sewers, Drains, &c. &c. 


r To \ 
OPKINS and CO., late BARRON and 
MILLS. WINDOW BLIND MAKERS, and CARINET 
and UPHOLSTERY IRONMONGERS, 40, CASTLE-STKEET 
EAST, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, beg to call the public 
attention to a new and improved Self-Regulating Action for Vene- 
tian Shades ; a most important alteration from the original plan ; 
thereby avoiding the necessity of side hooks to sustain the shade 
in any position. 

Also, of Improved Roller Blinds, to dispense with centre lines. 

Also, of Improved Outside Sun Blinds, for Windows and Hall 
ors. 

Shop Front Blinds on the most Improved Construction, 
Wire Blinds in endless variety. 

Inventors and Sole Manufacturers of the Improved Cornice 
Poles, by which the rings traverse without the least action upon 
the pole; it is also applicable for the easy carriage of curtains 
round bay, octagon, or sweeped windows. 

Punctuality is a characteristic feature of this firm. 


: ECHI, No. 4, Leadenhall-street, London, 


with his accustomed spirit, is determined that no one in 
the trade shall excel him in novelty, variety, quality, or price. His 
Principle is to warrant every article, and to exchange or return the 
lnoney for any found in the least defective. Many of his articles 
are manufactured on the premises, and most of his patterns are 
invented by himself. Owing to the increase of novelties in Papier 
Maché, Mechi has devoted additional show-rooms to these manu- 
factures, which the public are always welcome to inspect. His 
cutlery, strops, ladies’ and gentlemen’s dressing-cases, writing-desks, 
work-boxes, and every article for the toilet. and work-table, as well 
4s for presents or for amusement, form a tout ensemble rarely to be 
met with. Mechi keep: working cutlers on the premises, so that 
every description of cutlery may be ground and repaired daily. 
Table cutlery, razors, strops, &c, for shipping. Bagatelle tables for 
public rooms, 
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Just published, in one vol. imperial 4to., cloth, price 30s., 
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ESIGNS for COUNTRY CHURCHES. 
By GEORGE TRUEFITT, Architect, 6, Bloomsbury-square. 
The work contains a series of twenty perspective views (with 
smal! plans) in ink lithography on tinted paper, with descriptive 
letter-press. 
London: JOSEPH MASTERS, 33, Aldersgate-street. and 78, New 
Bond-street. Manchester: SIMMS and DINHAM. 
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YE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY’S PRIZE MODEL COTTAGES.—On the 20th of 

June was published, price 2s. 6d. in boards. and 33. in eloth—with 
seven pages of illustrative plates—detailed Specification and 
Estimates, with Plans, Sections, Elevations, and Working Drawings, 
for the construction and ventilation of A PAIR OF COTTAGES 
POMOC LEUSAL LABOURERS, or any other Working 

amilies. 

By HENRY GODDARD, Esq., Architect. of Lineo!ln. 
Being the same for which the ROYAL AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY of ENGLAND awarded their FIRST PRIZE. 

London : DEAN and SON, Threadneedle-street ; and, by order, 
of all Booksellers. 
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HE YOUNG SURVEYOR’S 
PRECEPTOR: a Clear and Comprehensire Analysis of the 
Art of Architectural Mensuration; being a Familiar Practical 
System, by which the Student may teach himself to ascertain 
correctly the Dimensions, Quantities, and Value of every Descrip- 
tion of Builder’s Work. To which is prefixed, Instructions for 
Making out Bills of Quantities, Specifications, &c., illustrated and 
simplitied by Plans, Sections, Diagrams, &c. 
By JOHN REID, Surveyor. 
In Eight Parts, 4to., 16s. ; one volume, 4to., cloth, 18s. 
London: AYLOTT and JONES, 8, Paternoster-row. 
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TEWS! NEWS! NEWS! — The best, 
cheapest, and largest Newspaper in the world.—LLOYD'S 
WEEKLY bi INDON NEWSPAPER contains sixty large columns 
of the latest intelligence from all parts of the globe, price only 
threepence, postage free. Send three postage stamps to E. LLOYD, 
12, Salisbury-square, London, and receive one copy as a sample. 
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HEET WINDOW-GLASS.—To Glaziers, 
Builders, and others—EDWARD DRIVER and Co., 18, 
Cullum-street, Fenchurch-street, London (late of Gracechurch- 
street), beg to inform the trade generally, they are now selling the 
above Glass, 16 ounces to the foot. and of good glazing quality, in 
boxes contsining 200 square feet, of various sizes, up to 44 by 30, at 
the reduced price of 24d. per square foot.—Terms, Cash. 
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-OHO CROWN, SHEET, PATENT 
K PLATE, ORNAMENTAL, and PLATE GLASS WARE- 
HOUSE, 26, Soho-square, London. -ALFRED GOSLETT begs 
to call the attention of the trade to his large and valuable STOCK 
of the above descriptions of GLASS, which he can offer at the very 
lowest wholesale prices, delivered either in crates, as manufac- 
tured, or cut to sizeand glazed. 
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HEAP ORNAMENTAL GLASS.—I beg 
toinform my friends and the public, that [ have now com- 
pleted a new ENGINE, and, owing to the facility with which [ can 
execute orders, I arn enabled to reduce mv former prices consider 
ably. The prices are now from ONE SHILLING PMR FOOT SUP., 
and borders from SIXPENCE PEK FOOT RUN. A large quan- 
tity of the cheapest patterns always in stock. Embossing and 
ainted work on the most moderate terms.—-CH ARLES LONG, 

0.1, King-street, Baker-street, Portman-square.--Cash only. 


4) and W. H. JACKSON beg to call the 

® attention of Builders and the trade to the low prices of 
their PATENT PLATE GLASS. BRITISH PLATE, silvered 
and for glazing, of unrivalled quality and finish. ROUGH 
PLATE, CROWN, SHEET, COLOU RED. and ORNAMENTAL 
GLASS, in every variety, of the best manufacture, and at the 
lowest terma. List of prices, estimates, and every information 
sent on application. THE ROYAL ARMS, richly painted on 
glass,—size, 86 inches by 58,—well adapted for a public Company's 
Hall; to be seen at their warehouse, 315, Oxford-street. 











REDUCED PRICES.—EDWARD 


SIMMS (late William Cleave), of Wilton-road, Pimlico Basi 
begs to acquaint Builders and the Trade that he has now oh mem 
at his Manufactory (the first of its kind ever established), a very 
large Asrorimeut of Dry and Well-seasoned OAK and DEAL PRE. 
PARED FLOORING BOARDS and MATCH BOARDING of 
all sorts, from 4 inch to l}inch thick, planed to a parallel width 
and thickness, and at greatly Reduced Prices. Also, Timber, 
Deals, Oak Planks, Scantlings, Sash Sills, Mouldings prepared by 
Machinery, Laths, ke. —Apply at E. SIMMS’S (late W. Cleave’s) 
Flooring Manufactory, Wilton-road, Pimlico Basin. 
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LOORING.—ALFRED ROSLING begs 
_ to inform his customers and the trade generally, that he has 
again very materially REDUCED the PRICES of his DRY FLOOK 
BOARDS, of which he has in stock an extensive assor‘ment. To 
purchasers of » quantity of freshly prepared boards A. KR. is able 
to offer a great reduction upon his currentprices, to avoid the 
expense of piling away in the drying sheds. Mouldings in creat 
variety, and prepared in a very superior manner.—Southwark- 
bridge Wharf, Bankside, October, 1849. 


HOMAS ADAMS, Mahogany and ‘limber 
Merchant, Bermondsey New-road, Southwark, near the 
Bricklayers’ Arms, is SELLING SEASONED FLOORING at 
LESS PRICES THAN ANY ADVERTISED; also matched 
boards and mouldings prepared from the very best material. and 
in a superior manner. Cut deals and scantling ofevery dimension ; 
mahogany, cedar, rosewood, wainscot, elm, beech, oak, &. ; pantile, 
oak, and firlaths; wheelwrights’ goods. All sawn and prepared 
goods (except timber) delivered free of expense. Sawing charged at 
ey Very extensive drying-sheds. 
N.B. English timber taken in exchange for foreign. 
RESENT PRICES of SEASONED 
FLOORING, prepared by improved Machinery. Net cash. 
1} in. yellow, per sq. .... 20s. Od. |1 in. spruce, per sq. .... 138. 0d, 
1 ” ” sees 17% Gd. | j -_ cs ai 1 0sxe- ee 
a ae | a ee . lds, 6d. 
Widths measured after being wrought. Quantities not less than 
thirty squares delivered within 5 miles free. 
SAMUEL ARCHBUTT and CO., Timber Merchants, Sawing 
and Planing Mills, King’s-road, Chelsea. 








MUIR’S 
PATENT 


PLANING 
MACHINE. 





SAW MILLS, GILLINGHAM-STREET, PIMLICO. 


IMBER of any size, PLANK, DEALS, 


and BATTENS, &c.,Sawn on the most approved principle, 
Boards, &c., Prepared, Matched, and Grooved, by Muir's Patent 
Machinery. The Mills have all the advantages of navigation and 
water-carriage, being connected with the Thames by the Grosvenor 
Canal. Goods fetched from the docks and carted home free of 


charge. 
Address to HENRY SOUTHAM, 
Saw Mills, Gillingham-street, Pimlico. 
N.B. Estimates given for Sawing and Planing. 
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HILLIPS, ALLCARD, and CO.’S 
IMPERIAL DEAL SAW-MILLS, WENLOCK-ROAD, 
CITY-ROAD, beg to invite the attention of builders, carpenters, 
and the trade, to their well selected stock, consisting of a 
large assortment of TIMBER, DEALS, PLANKS, and BAT- 
TENS, of every description, and thoroughly seasoned. They also 
have constantly on hand, and ready for immediate use, white and 
yellow prepared FLOORING BOARDS of all thicknesses, and 
matched lining. cut and planed to a parallel breadth and thickness. 
And they are enabled to ofter all their goods at very moderate prices. 
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ADDERS, BARROWS, &c. for SALE 
or HIRE.—G. ELL invites the attention of Builders, Con- 
tractors, Decorators. and the trade generally, to the large Stock of 
Ladders, Barrows, Machines, Trestles, Steps, &c., he has always on 
hand in every way suited to their various purposes. Excavators’ 
barrows at 9s, 12s., and 14s. per barrow complete. Ladders, Steps, 
&c. equally low. For particulars see printed lists, which can be 
had upon applicatiou.—Manufactories, Nos. 3 and 6, Tottenham- 
court, New-road, St. Pancras. 
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TEXHOMAS MILLINGTON begs to inform 
BUILDERS and the Trade that he can supply them with 
FOREIGN and ENGLISH WIN DOW GLASS, Plainand Coloured, 
of every description. ROUGH PLATE-GLASS from inch to 
linch thick. Glass Pantiles, Slates, &c. &c. White Lead, Paints, 
Colours, Oils, Varnishes, Brushes, &c.; Milled and Sheet Lead ; 
Lead Pipe from } inch to 44 inches bore; Solder, Water-closets, 
Basins, Plumber's and Brass Work of every description, and upon 
the very best terms. Glass Ornament Shades, Milk-pans, Propa- 

gating and Bee Glasses — Address, 87, Bishopsgate-street Without. 
See Priced List Advertisement, Saturday, June 15. 


Cua Ss. WM. WATERLOW, 
MANUFACTURER 


of Sashes and Frames, and Joiner 
to the Trade, 121, Bunhill-row 
Finsbury -square. —Well-seasoned 
materials, superior workmanship, 
lowest prices. — Upwards of 400 
DOORS, and a large variety of 
Sashes and Frames,always on sale. 
Glazed goods securely packed for 
the country. Steam-struck Mould- 
ings in any quantity.—N.B. This 
Establishment is worth the notice 
of all engaged in building. 


OTICE OF REMOVAL.—JOHNSON 


and PASK. Sash, Shop Front, and Door Makers to the 
Trade, beg to inform their Cus- — 

tomers and the Public gene- 
rally, that they have removed 
to more extensive premises, in 
| BAKER-STREET, 

| | BAGNIGGE WELLS-ROAD; 
where they have convenience 
for carrying on a larger busi- 
ness. 





























N.B. By inclosing a postage 
stamp, a full list of prices may 
be had by return of post. 
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MPROVED OAK STAIN — 
H. B. IBBOTSON, VARNISH-MAKER, Hammersmith, begs 
to call the attention of architects, builders, &c., to his improved ¢ aK 
STAIN of any shade, now in general demand. It is greatly supe- 
rior to all other stains, as it can be laid on the naked wood without 
size or other preparation, and, being an oil stain, will not wear off, 
Pattern Boards may be seen at the Office of “ The Builder,” or had 
at the Manufactory. 
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A SUBSTITUTE for PAINT.—Cleanli- 
ness is necessarily at all times conducive to health, and this, 
as well as economy, is greatly promoted by substituting for the 
noxious process of painting with oil and white lead, STEPHENS’S 
DYES for STAINING WOOD, as a substitute for paint, for 
decorating churches, large public rooms, and theatres, as well as 
rivate dwellings. Every original invention, when becoming 
nown and established, attracts a host of imitators, ready to 
seize upon and profit by another's ingenuity. So in the case 
of these Stains and Dyes, several imitators have sprung up ; 
but the original inventor begs to assure the public that 
the time he has bestowed upon these articles to render them 
perfect ensures them against being disappointed in their 
use. His well-known experience in the preparation of colours 
enables him to effect the most perfect imitations of the various 
ornamental woods, while, at the same time, they reflect all the 
beauty of the natural grain.—The Dyes and Stains are prepared 
and sold by HENRY STEPHENS, 54, Stamford-street, Black- 
friars-road, London, in bottles at 6d. and 1s. each, and 8s. per gal- 
lon.—The oak, mahogany, and satin-wood colours may be obtained 
in powder at 8s. per lb., which dissolves in water to form liquid, 
pod 1}b. will make one gallon of stain —N.B. The trade supplied.— 
Sold at the Office of Tue Buriper, 2, York-street, Covent Garden, 
London ; at both of which places may be had the proper varnish 
and size, with directions for its use. 
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AVING, 2s. 9d. PER SQUARE YARD. 
Basements, Foot-walks, Malt-houses, Corn Stores, Floors of 
Warehouses, and every description of Pavement laid down at the 
above low price, and the work uaranteed.—Apply to JOHN PIL- 
KINGTON, POLONCEAU’S BITUMEN PAVEMENT OFFICE, 
14, JOHN-STREET, ADELPHL —N.B. Country Agents and 
ilway Engineers and Contractors supplied with the best bituinen 
for covering bridges and arches. 








WHITE AND BROWN 
ORNAMENTAL LAVA. 


PATENT METAL LIC LAVA, 
Manufs *tured only by 
Messrs. ORSI and ARMANT, 


For the INTERIOR of CHURCHES, MUSEUMS, HALLS, 
VESTIBULES, CONSERVATORIES, &e. &c.; for Foot Pave- 
ment, Flooring, Covering Kailway Arches, Terraces, Koofs, &c. &c. 

SAMPLES LAY FOR INSPECTION, List of Prices,and every 
Particular, may be obtained at the Office. 6, Guildhall-Chambers, 
Basinghall-street, City ; and at the Office of “ The Builder.” 


IMPORTANT TO OIL AND RAILWAY GREASE MER- 
CHANTS AND FACTORS. 
OR SALE, at the Works at Weymouth, 
or may be delivered to any part of the kingdom, the superior 
coduct by distillation of BITUMINOUS SCHALE, or SCHIS- 
Us. “LIQUID BITUMEN,” containing, Ist, a Volatile Oil, or 
Mineral Spirit; 2nd, an Oil of a greater density; 3rd, a Fatty 
Mineral Oil ; 4th, Parafine; 5th, Grease, slightly alkaline; 6th, 
Tar. The Volatile Oil, or Mineral Spirit, is admirably adapted as 
a solvent, and may be used for I purposes to which the most 
highly rectified spirit of turpentine is employed, or may be used for 
spirit and camphine lamps. The second oil, not so very volatile, 
will dissolve in any proportion with seed or fish oils, of which it 
considerably augments their illuminating power, and preven 
their becoming rancid. The third is admirably adapted for lubri- 
cating machinery, and contains—the 4th, Parafine, which is easily 
obtained by crystallization, and requiring but little treatment tu 
make excellent candles. The 5th, Grease, superior to animal oil or 
fat for the use of carriages. The 6th, Tar, perfectly black, very 
siceative, and which may be used generally for all purposes of 
varnish, and where mineral tar is employed.—Any further infor- 
mation may be obtained either of Mr. W. C. HOMEKSHAM, 
Schiste Works, Weymouth; or of Mr. C. F. CHEFFINS, 11 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, London. 
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UILDERS’ CASTINGS at REDUCED 
PRICES.—Rain-water Pipes and Gutters (half-round and 
OG), Sash-weights, Air Bricks, &c., Drain Gratings ; also, Socket- 
pipes for Gas, water. or drainage, Lamp Columns, and W rought- 
iron Gas Tubing, in Stock, at LYNCH WHITE’S Iron Wharf, 66, 
Bankside, Southwark. 
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SA MUEL HOOD and Co., Castings Ware- 
house, 81, Upper Thames-street. REGISTERED STABLE 
FITTINGS. Enamelled Mangers, with double hay-racks, or with 
enamelled water-cistern on one side.—Also, girders, columns, hot 
water pipes, rain water pipes, eaves, gutters, sash weights, &., at the 
lowest prices, 
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EAD, WATER-CLOSETS, &c.— 


Plumbers and builders supplied with Patent Pipe, Cast 
and Milled Lead. in sheets or cut to dimensions; also Pum 
Water-closets, and every deseription of brasswork used by 
plumbers, at WILLIAM DENT’S Manufactory, 21, Newcastle- 
street, Strand. 

Pps TENT GALVANIZED. IRON, 

Plain or Corrugated for ROOFS, HOUSES, &c. Wholesale, 
Retail. and for Export. i S 

Apply to TUPPER and CARR, 3. MANSION-HOUSE PLACE, 
LONDON ; er BROAD-STREET. BIRMINGHAY, 


Patent Galvanized Iron Guttering, Water or Gas-pipes, Hoop- 
ing, Wire, &c. 
*,* An allowance to the trade, 


[RON BUILDING and ROOFING 
WORKS, 
BIRMINGHAM, late of Southwark. 
JOHN H. PORTER, 
Manufacturer of the Corrugated and other kinds of Iron Roofing 
for railway stations, carriage sheds, farm buildings, gas-works, 
warehouses, factories, &. &. 








PATENTEE , 
Of the Corrugated Iron Beams, Girders, and Fire-proof Floors. 


+4 
ROTECTION from FIRE, and GREAT 
ECONOMY in BUILDING.—A pamphlet, descriptive of 
the method by which both these ~ oy objects are secured, 
may be obtained on application to Messrs, FOX and BARRETT, 
46, Leicester-square. 








TO GAS AND WATER COMPANTES, ENGINEERS, AND 
CONTRACTORS 


NDREW M‘LAREN & Co., Tronfounders, 


STEEL YARD WHARF. UPPER THAMES-STREET, 


sizes, with the usual connections. Retorts, columns, girders, and 
all description of castings contracted for. 
Their stock of goods for GENERAL IRONMONGERS is un- 
iety and lowness of price: comprising, range, re- 
ic metal and stoves, rain-water pipes, ©. G.. and 
tterinz, sash-weights, railing bars. panels, bakers’ 
ik traps, air bricks, water closet metal, &c. &c. 
f prices, and books of drawings for the use of iron- 
mongers, forwarded on application. 
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RON FOUNDRY, 80, Goswell-street (late of 
Brick-lane. St. Luke’s'.—J, J. JONES having made great addi- 
tionsto his STOCK of PATTERNS, begs to inform the Trade, that 
ty them with Plain and Ornamental Tron Columns, 
s, Gates, lron Coping, Balconies, Window Guards, 
namental Staircase Panels, Iron Staircaser, Tomb 
Enclosures, Trellis Panelling, Lamp and other Brackets, Canti 
levers, Newel Pers, Water Closet Work, Area Gratings, Fly and 

other Wheels, Wheel Plates, &e. 
BAKERS OVEN WORK, Forge Backs and Trouchs, Rain 
Water Pipes and Gutters. Sash Weights, Furnace Bars, Stoves, 

Rauces, &c., always in stock. 
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FOUNDRY AND IRONWORKS, 
1 8, DRUBRY-LANE, and CHARLES STREET, DRURY-LANE, 
GLOVER, BROS., 
Rolivit the attention of the Trade to their extensive Stock of 
PATTERNS for CASTINGS of EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
either structural or ornamental. 
Patterns of Girders, Columns, Balconies, Railing, Ornamental 
. Lamp and Street Posts, Tanks, Pipes, 
:, and Steam-engines ; Range and Hot-plate 
Soot Door adapted for internal work. 
t water Pipes, Plain and O G Gutters, Air- 
ash Weights, Air-tight Sewer Grates, Stable Fittings, 










s, & 
in aud Ornamental Vases 20 per cent. cheaper than Terra- 


ron Buildings. Wrought-iron Roofing, Green- 
" | 





Wrough s, Fireproof Doors, Book 
om 8, and Boilers and every des -ription of 
lcation, and the work executed with every atten- 





ty and despatch. 
GLOVERS’ [TRONWORKS, 
168, DRURY-LANE, and CHARLES-STREEFT. 


CHUBBS’ LOCKS, FIRE ROOF SAFES, AND CASH 
0 38 


HUBBS’ PATENT DETECTOR 


LOCKS give perfect security from false keys and picklocks, 
aud also detect any attempt to open them. They are made of all 
sizes, and for every purpose to which locks are applied, and are 
stroug, secure, simple, and durable. 

CHUBBS’ PATENT LATCH, for front doors, counting-house 
doors, &c., is simple in construction, low in price, and quite secure 
The kevs are particularly neat and portable. 

CHUBBS’ PATENT PIRE-PROOF SAFES, BOOKCASES, 
CILESTS, &c., made entirely of strong wrought-iron, so ax 
effectually to resist the falling of brieck-work, timber, &c., in case of 
~" ont are also perfectly secure from the attacks of the most 
skilful burglars. 

: a CASH and DEED BOXES, fitted with the Detector 
40CKS. 
CHUBB and SON, 57, St. Paul's Churchyard, London. 


EADBEATER, FIREPROOF SAFE and 
DETECTOR LOCK MANUFACTURER to HER 
MAJESTY’S BOARD of ORDNANCE. 
LEADBEATER, many years Manufacturer for Chubb. 
LEADBEATER’S strong wrought-iron FIREPROOF BOOK 
BAFES, CHESTS, DOORS for STRONG ROOMS, PLATE 


tion to quali 














CLOSETS, PARTY WALLS, &e., all of the best make, secured 
DBEATER’S IMPROVED DETECTOR LOCKS. and 
« all the most recent improvements, afford PERFECT 
SECURITY against Fire and Thieves. Extra Strong Cash and 
ood Boxes, &c.,sold at prices which place them within the reach 
Of @ll Cinases, 

LEADBEATER’S IMPROVED DOUBLE-ACTION COMBI- 
NATION LATCHES, for securing street and office doors, cannot 
be opened by false keys or picklocks. 

A lerge assortment on hand of all sizes and fitted for every 
purnase at LEADBEATE®’S FIREPROOF SAFE and DETEC- 
KR LOCK MANUFACTORY, 125, ALDERSGATE-STREET, 

CITY, LON DON.— Estimates sent by retura of post. 

A vacancy for an apprentice—a small premium required. 













TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS, 
J ‘ 
ART and SONS, Wholesale and Manu- 
facturing Ironmongers, Nos, 53, 54, and 55, Wych-stree 

Strand, Established 1819. Proprietors and sole Manufacturers o' 
PITTS PATENT SELF-ADJUSTING DOOR FURNITURE 
and SPINDLES, and Manufacturers of Dr. ARNOTT’S VENTI- 
LATING CHIMNEY VALVES. 

HART and SONS solicit the attention of Builders, House Deco- 
rators, Smiths, Bell hengere, &c. &c. to their extensive and well 
selected stock of DOOR FURNITURE in every suitable material, 
en suite with nee, plates, bell-pulls, levers, &c., and also to their 

LOCKS and LATCHES in mortice, rim, drawback, iron gate, 
cabinet &e., of all qualities, including Barron's, Bramah’s, Chubb’s, 
and Pitt's Patent.—To their 

GENERAL [LRONMONGERY, wrought and cut nails, serews, 
hinges, belts, &e &e 

BRASS FOUN DRY—Bell cranks of all descriptions, cornice poles, 

icture rods, skew door handles, desk and hat rails, window guards, 
sspazniolette bolts, &. &. 

WINDOW FITTINGS of all kinds, including brackets, rods, 
arms, sliding sockets, trays, &. &e. 

: DOOK SPRINGS aud HINGES, inclading Redmund’s, Smith's, 
Collinge’s, Gerish’s, and Cotterell’s patents. 

W INDOW BLIND PITTINGS of the most approved principle. 

LEA’S RACK BOLT MORTICE LOCKS, for which they are 
AGENTS, as well as for all inventions of merit as soon as perfected. 

HART and SONS, aware that the practice of publishin NET 
price-lists is injurious to the interests of the trade generally, are 
yuwilling to follow it, put of the same time they beg tu assure their 

clic ig JL01F Prices sf 
senpestable Keanna be equally as low as those of any other 





THE BUILDER. 


JuLy 20, 1850. 














m0 BUILDERS. 
O BE SOLD, at a Discount from the 


Trade Eriees about ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY 
pm gna hana STOVE 


8. the erns entirely new and in the best 
Also, about THIRTY IMPROVED HOT-AIR STUVES, 

from 10 to14 inches, the patterns only got out last season at ag’ 

expense.— Apply to Mr. GRUNDY, Northampton. 
‘4 rr 

ARMING BY HOT WATER.—J. 
WEEKS and Co,, KING'’S-KOAD, CHELSEA, solicit 
the honour of Architects to inspect their Hot-Water Apparatus, 
which ig to te seen on their premises, in extensive operation. 
Ornamental Pedestals and Stacks of Pipes in great variety, appli- 
cable for warming churches, mansions, entrance-halls, offices, con- 
servatories. &c -TUBULAK BOILERS of all sizes, warranted to 
be the most efficient and economical of any yet introduced. —J. 
WEEKS and Co., Hot-Water Apparatus Manufacturers, King’s- 
road, Chelsea. 











RANGE WAREHOUSE, 18, Walworth-road, London. 

Elliptic Stoves, with Double Backs, 2id per inch; Register 
Stoves, 5d. per inch. ‘ 

3-feet Self-acting Cottage Ranges, Oven and Back Boiler, 35s. each. 

Cut Sheet Floor Brads, 11s 9d. per cwt. 
Cut Clasp Nails. 
15s. 14s. 6d. 148. 138, 18s. 64. owt. 
i 1 4 2 2e sin 

1-inch Cut Lath, 13s. 9d. per ewt. ; 

6-inch 2 bolt Rim Locks, with Scotch Springs, best patent fur- 
niture, 14s. 6d. per dozen. 

Improved Bow Latches, 6s. 64. per doz, 

HOT WATER APPARATUS for heating greenhouses, &c., on 
improved principles, being the cheapest heat known. 


O BUILDERS and CARPENTERS.— 


Elliptic Stoves, double backs, 23d. per inch. 
Rezister Stoves, 5d. 6d. 644. 74d. per inch. — 
Self-acting Ranges. with circular ovens and bac’: boilers, best 

wrought bars and bright fittings- . 
8 ft., 21. 18s. 3 ft. 6in., 2 7s. 4 ft., 3h. 15s. 
8-feet Cottage Ranges. with ovens and back boilers, %: 
3-feet self-acting ditto, ditto ..........-.+: sepeeess 35s. q 
Air Bricks, 3s, 6d. per doz. —1-inch Cut Lath Nails, 133. 6d. per cwt. 
Best Patent Cut Clasp. 
14 1} 2 23 3 inch avd larger, 
l4s 6d. 148 13s. 128. 6d. 128, per cwt. 

Best Sheet Floor Brads, ils. 6d. per ewt. 
Best Town Glue, 388. Ditto, Scotch, 528. per owt, 
Best Patent Sash Line. 

3 4 5 








2 5 
- 4s. 6d 5a. 6d. 7a 8s. 10s, 6d. per gross. 
At PF. R. WILLIAMSON'S TRON MONGERY and STOVE 
WAREHOUSE, 35, Chiswell-street, Finsbury-square. 
Lists of Prices had on application at the Warehouse, or by letter 
pre-paid, inclosing postage stam p.— Warehouse closes at 7 o'clock. 


, 7 . , TD 
LARK and HUNT’S IRONMONGERY, 
STOVE and METAL WAREHOUSE, 159, Shoreditch, 
near the Fastern Counties Railway. . 
Strong Elliptic Stoves, with extra back, 2}d. per inch. 
Register Stoves, 5d. per inch. : 
3-feet Self-actin: Cottage Ranges, with Oven and Back-Boilers, 
36s. each. ‘ 
‘ 3-feet best Self-acting ditto, with wrouglt bars and bright fittings, 
maiere 2 2} 3 inch. 
Cast Rain-water Pipe { ad. od. 18, per yard, 
Cast Gutters—4 inch, 8d. per yard. 
1a 4 44 inch. 
O.G. Gutters ....c.cceoe t lid. 1s, per yard. 
. . I 1j 2 2 3 inch. 
Best Cut Clasp and Rose {134 i441 4s 1k ims ed per ewt. 
Sheet Floor Brads, 11s. 9d, per cwt. 
l-inch Cut Lath, 14s. per ewt. _ Cast Lath, 9s. 6d. 
6-inch 2-Bolt Rim Locks, with Scotch Spriags and best Furniture 
Patent Spindles, 15s. per doz. p 
6-inch 3-Bolt Rd. Ward Mortice, with best Furniture and Patent 
Spindles, 2s. 9d. 
Light Elliptic and Register Metal, 12s, per owt. 
Hot Water Pipes. &s. 6d. per ewt. 
A large assortment of Gratings, Sink-traps, and Cast Goods at 
reduced prices. nee 
ALA Al r > 
O BUILDERS, CABINET-MAKERS, 
and OTHERS, 
Best Cut Sheet Flooring Brads, 12s. per owt. 
Fine Cut Clasp and Kose. 


15a, l4s. 6d. lis. 138. 138. per cwt, 
1} 1} 2 24 3 inch. 
Cross Garnet Hinges, per dozen pair. 
9d. 38 3d, 4s. ad. oBs. Rs. 
10 12 l4 16 #18 Win. 


Best Bright Tower Bolts, per doz. 
1s. 3d. Is. 7d. 28. Qs. 6d. 2s. 10d, 3s. 3d. 38. 7d, 
a 5 6 7 9 in. 
Iron Kain-water Pipe. 
9d. 20Ohd, Isp. ld. 1s.5d, 1s. 8d. per yard. 
2 Pry 3 34 4 inch. 
Best London Glue, 38s. per ewt. 
Cast Lath Nails, 10s. per cwt, 
Air Bricks, 3s. 6d. per doz 
Hooping for bond, 82. 10s. per ton. 
ash Weights, 5s. per cwt. 
TEKRMS—NET CASH. 

A price-list may be had ou application. 
A. L. PFEIL and Co., 
Wholesale Ironmongers, Brass Foundry 
and Nail Warehouse, 
5and 6, Broad-street, Bloomsbury, London, 
AGENTS FOR LEA’S PATENT 
MORTISE LOCKS AND BOLTS, 
TO BULLDERS AND CARPENTERS, &e. 

H. BOOBBYER and CO., late Sturch 
@ and Boobbyer, Ironmongery, Brass Foundry, Nail, and Tool 
Warehouse, No. 14, Stanhope-street, Clare-market, London, for 
the supply of Carpenters, Builders, Cabinet-makers, Upholders, &. , 
at wholesale prices. 
Best Cut Sheet Flooring Brads, 12s. per ewt. 
Fine Cut Clasp and Kose. 
7 las, 6d. “ 133. 
1 





138. per ewt, 
+ 2 3 inch, 
Best Bright Tower Bolts. 
1s. 3d. 1s. 7d. 23. 2 2s. 6d. per dozen, 
3 6 inch, 


4 5 

Best Patent Sash Line. 

43. 48.64. 53.640 7H ra 10s. 6d. per gross. 
2 3 4 6 


No.1 
Cast Lath Nails, 10s. per owt. Sash Weights, 5s. per cwt. 
Air Bricks, 38. 6d. per dozen. 
DR. ARNOTT’S VENTILATORS. 
SE WS COMET os cenccnoranecsncc anaes . 53. each, 
SRG aki: Saaieen hens avnnsar cassis &. 
An assortment in Brass, Bronzed, Gilt, &c. 

An extensive stock of Mortise Locks, Drawback Locks, Iron Rim 
Locks, and Latches, of every description, at very reduced prices ; 
also Door Furniture, in china, amber, crystal, ivory, ebony, buffalo, 
horn, brass, &c., with Finger-plates, Bell-pulls and Levers en auite. 

LB. and Co. are the inveutors of SHIFTING BOLT MORTISE 
LOCKS, &, so universally approved of,—Established nearly 200 
years, for the supply of goo is from the best manufactories ab the 

west prices, 


Woop CARVING.—J. BARNETT begs 


to inform Architects. Builders, Cabinetmakers, &c. that 
he executes Wood Carving of all kinds with promptitude and 
economy ; and expecially with a very careful aaherence to the 
given style, whatever it may be.—14, Woburn-buildings, Tavistock- 
square. 


TO DRAUGHTSMEN AND CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


H MORRELL, BLACK LEAD PENCIL 


© MANUPACTURER, No, 149, Flect-street, London. 
These Penoils are prepared in various degrees of hardness and 


shades, 
HH HH « for drawing on wood. i 
HH H for architectural use. - hunts 
H H for engineering, B black for shading, 
H for sketching. BB ditto ditto. 
HB hard and black for drew- BB ditto ditto, 
. BB ditto ditte. 


M lum, 
Sold by all the principal Stationers in town or country. 
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TO ARCHITECTS.—COMPETITION : 
DRAWINGS ON AND OTHER 


R. THOMAS S. BOYS, Member of the 


New Society of Painters in Water Col and a 

“The Pict que Architecture of Paris, Ghent, Rouen, rk 
of“ London as it is,” offers his services in Tinting Backgrounds, 
Landscapes, Perspective Views,In: eriors, &e. From the long expe’ 
rience he has had in such subject : he is fully aware of the points 
cnontieny necessary to be attende i“ VF tal Bat testes litho. 
rap in @ superior manner.— r. BOYS, 81, G 

Titchfield-street, Uxford-street. Sl, Great 


7c ry To . aera 
PECIFICATIONS.—An Architect and 
Surveyor offers to PREPARE or COMPLETE FULL 
SPECIFICATIONS from rough notes, drawings, &., in clear 
practical langusge, on the shortest possible notice. Working 
drawings made from sketches ; quantities taken out, and estimates 
mete erms reasonable,—Address, pre-paid, to K. Q, 167, Pica. 
illy, 


TO PLUMBEKS, BUILDERS, AND ENGINEERS, 
CHEAPEST HOUSE IN LONDON for every description of best 
Town-made Brass and Copper Work. 

4 7 
AN CLOSETS complete, with WHITE 
BASIN, 278.—2 inch Lift Pumps, 63s. ; 2} in., 75s. ; 3 in. 87s. 6d, 
Cocks: 4 in., 1s. 8d. ; 5-Sth in.,@ ; {in., 2s. 6d.—Copper Pipes, per 
foot : Lin., 10d. ; 1} in., 1s8.; ¥ in., 18. 2d.; 2in, Is. ah 
Gun Metal Steam Cocks, Safety Valves, Steam and Water Indi. 
cators, &c., equally low at A, McGLASHAN’S, 16, Long-acre, and 
Hart-street, Covent Garden. 














TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBEKS 


’ é ‘HE attention of the 
Trade is called to 
JOHN WARNER & SONS’ 
PATENT VIBRATING 
STANDARD PUMP, 

which is recommended for the simpli. 
city of its construction, and the ease 
with which it works. 

By the introduction of the vibrating 
standard the cumbrous earr age and ex. 
pensive slings and guides ere unneces- 
sary, rendering the price considerably 
less than pumps made on the old plan. 

Beer and Water Engines: for raising 
fluids froma ¢epth not exceeding 28 feet ; 
also, Garden Engines constructed on the 
same principle. 

JOHN WARNER & SONS, 

8, Crescent, Jewin-street, London, 
% _____ Manufacturers and Patentees 
BUILDEKS AND CONTRACTORS, 


7 se A 
ARPAULINS for COVERING ROOF: 
during Repairs, SCAFFOLD CORD and every description 
of ROPE used by Builders upon the lowest terms, Marquees and 
temporary awnings en sale or hire. Orders per post receive the most 
prompt attention —WILLIAM PIGGOTT, 115, Fore Street, City, 
Manufacturer, by Appointment, to Her Majesty's Honourable 
Board of Ordnance. , 


‘ r » ry’ al . ia 
4 SPHALTE. — THOMAS HARRISON 
and CO. bee to call attention to their improvements in 
ASPHALTE PAVEMENT, at lower prices than have hitherto 
been offered; and also to their ASPHALTE DRAIN PIPEs, 
equal to glazei ware :— 
4inch., 3$4. 6 inch., 5d. 9 inch., 74d. per foot. 
Railway engineers and contractors. supplied with Block 
Asphalte.—Address to Cambridge Heath Wharf, Hackney. 


7 ~~ To r x ry 
UNION BROWN STONE POTTERY, 

CHEMICAL APPARATUS, and DRAIN-PIPE MANU. 
FACTORY, 14, Vauxhall-walk, Lambeth. Patronised by Her Ma. 
jesty’s Commissioners of Woods and Forests, and by the Metro 
politan Commissioners of Sewers. 








penguin 
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WILLIAM NORTHEN, Inventor of Salt GLAZED BROWN 
STONE SOCKET DRAIN-PIPES, in every variety of shape, 
begs to call the attention of Architects, Surveyors, Contractors, 
aud Others to the following list of prices :— 


Straight Barrel Pipes, with Socket Joints, in 2-ft. Length 


2-in, im +in 6-in, 9-in. 12-in. bore. 
4d. 4 5 8d. ls. 1}d, 1a. 10d. per foot. 
Bends and Junctions equally low. 

N.B. Drain-pipes of my Manufacture may also be obtained of 
Messrs. KOSHER, at their Lime Wharfs, Albion Wharf, Holland- 
street, Blackfriars; Millbank-street, Westminster; Kinesland 
Basin. Kingsland-road ; and Limekiln, Limehouse; and of Messrs. 
MARTIN and WOOD, Market Wharf, Regent's Park Basin. 





IMPROVED DRAINAGE. 
BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 






5 ae 


y 7 ' 
TANDING, FRANKLIN, & STANDING, 
Sole Patentees and Manufacturers of the PATENT GLAZED 
STONE WARE SEWAGE PIPE. Offices, 25, Cornhill, entrance 
in Change-alley; Factory, Brunton’s Wharf, Commercial-road, 
Limehouse. 

By employing their patent machinery, 8S. F. and S. are enabled 
to produce a pipe for sewage and other purposes in every way 
far superior to those made by any other process, byt more espe- 
cially in those qualities so absolutely essential to a perfect, aud 
cleanly mode of drainage. From the great and uniform amount of 
pressure, and peculiar construction of the machinery (allowing the 
air to escape), used in manufacturing, their pipes are entirely free 

air-bubbles, proving their greater strength, durability, aud 
entirely preventing the contents percolating through ; they are 
much smoother on the inside, insuring a perfect passage for the 
sewage, and reventing Pay, depois. 

STRAIGHT TUBES WITH SOCKET JOINTS, BENDS, 
JUNCTIONS, TRAPS, CLOSET PANS, Water, Gas, and Che- 
mical Pipes, Architectural Ornaments, Vases, Chimuey Pots, &. 
Shipping and foreicn orders executed to any extent. x 

Specimens may be seen at the offices, 25, Cornhi}l, where prices, 
ma may be obtained, and licences granted for the use of the patent 

achine, 


MPORTANT SANITARY IMPROVE- 
MENT. —F. GOTTOS PATENT SELF-DISCHARGING 
EFFLU VIA TRAPS have now been adopted in many large towns. 
It has been found the best preventative for the escape of noxious 
effluvia, and combines simplicity of construction and economy 
with its many other recommendations, 








Wet TiS 
iW TUMORS (CN) 

ma a ik 

THE TRAP IN THE ACT OF DISCHARGING ITS CONTENTS. = 
Manufactured of different sizes for street gratings, fhrewer!® 

slaughter-houses, and private dwellings, from 32s. to 5s. 6d. each. 
Manufactured solely by Me. JOHN LISMAY, Dover. ee 
AGENTS:—CROGGON and Co, 2, Dowgate-hill, londod ; 
GILBERT CURRIE and Co., 65, St. Vincent-street, Glasxow 5 
J.J. and 8. BEALE, 7, Patrick’s Quay, Cork. : “ 
Mr. FREDERICK GOTTO will attend to all communications 

addressed to him at Dover. 
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